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April Is Renewal Time 
lor your 

UNITED GRAIN GROWERS 
LOW COST 

GROUP ACCIDENT POLICY 


CAN YOU AFFORD NOT TO BE PROTECTED? 


Remember ! ! ! 


All Your Family . . . and All Your Hired Help . . . 

Are Eligible For This Low Cost Protection. 

A ll.G.G. Group Accident Policy Pays $2,000.00 for 
Accidental Death PLUS Generous Hospital and 
Medical Expense Payments for Injury 

ACCIDENTS DON’T WAIT! 

See Your U.G.G. Elevator Agent Today and Arrange for This Low Cost Protection . . 

• For Yourself • For Your Family • For Your Sponsored Workers 

YEARLY (O n ly $2.50 for YOU as the grain customer 

COST (Only an extra $2.50 for all your dependents 

(Only an extra $3.25 for each sponsored worker 


U.G.G. Protection is Effective 24 Hours a Day Not Only on the Farm — But Anywhere in the World. 

NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION NEEDED — NO AGE LIMIT! 



ASK YOUR LOCAL AGENT ABOUT THE 
U.G.G. GROUP LIFE INSURANCE PLAN 



Unified (rhain ou>e>t*£td. 
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President's Report 

by ED NELSON 

It has been said that I have used 
the Organized Farmer to espouse the 
cause of socialism. This could be cor¬ 
rect, although I suspect that all good 
socialists would accuse me of being pro¬ 
capitalist, and, they too just might 
be right. The facts of the matter are, 
simply, that I see nothing wrong with 
either system, exactly the same as I 
see nothing basically wrong with the 
church or any denomination in the 
church. It is rather a question of people. 

I believe that any system that gives 
the individual an opportunity for free 
expression, either in word or deed, is 
a good system. I believe, however, that 
the individual must earn the right to 
free expression, because I do not be¬ 
lieve it can or should come easily, and 
without effort to any person. The only 
way he or she can earn that right is 
by accepting full responsibility as a 
member of society—as a good citizen. 
If people are prepared to acccept and 
practice these responsibilities, then any 
system is good. The decision then is 
which system is most conducive to the 


greatest freedom of expression and in¬ 
itiative. 

I was interested in an editorial in 
Maclean’s magazine, February 11, 1961. 
It was entitled “Since when has Canada 
been a Christian Nation?”. It deals 
with the argument about teaching re¬ 
ligion in the schools. It says in part, 
quote, “The pro-religion group starts 
from the major premise that Canada 
is ‘a Christian Country’. We can see 
no foundation for this statement. In 
one sense it implies an unseemly arrog¬ 
ance; in another something close to 
blasphemy. 

The near-blasphemy lies in the as¬ 
sumption that Canadians are following 
the teachings of Jesus. This is the 
pride of the Pharisee. How many Can¬ 
adian Christians accept a single verse 
of the Sermon on the Mount as a guide 
to practical conduct? How many make 
any pretence of loving their enemies, 
or turning the other cheek, or going 
a second mile? It is only because famil¬ 
iar phrases lose all meaning that they 
can listen to the commandents of Jesus 
without blushing for shame, or perceiv¬ 
ing that they do not really belive it 
at all. If they did, they would try to 
act on it, and they might not then 
be so quick to impose their own notions 
of truth upon unwilling neighbors.” I 
often wonder, who is qualified to im¬ 
pose “truth” on anyone? Certainly I, 
least of all. But, may we not seek 
truth without accepting holus-bolus the 
words of blasphemers? 

In 1959, Canadians paid $250,080,021 
for all kinds of advertising. We have 
been led to believe that we can have 
“faith” in those products that main¬ 
tain “brand names” and “advertise”. 
It must surely be a bit disconcerting 
for those who promote this view, to 
read about some of the great names 
in the business world just recently, 
being fined over $2,000,000, while some 
of their top personnel received jail 
sentences for “business practices” un¬ 
becoming to a “Christian” way of life. 

I must congratulate a pro-private 
enterprise publication, Saskatoon Star- 
Phoenix, for publishing a very soul 
searching editorial, headed “A Black 
Eye” on this incident on February 9, 
1960. Here are some exerpts from this 
editorial. “Free or private enterprise, 
the exemplary badge of the Western 
World, has sustained one of it worst 
smears, and has armed Socialist ideo¬ 
logists with shocking facts, which por¬ 
tray some big businesses with feet of 
clay. News of the American anti-trust 
case has shocked this continent, and 
little wonder, because it has involved 
such status-type firms as Westinghouse 
and General Electric. These are house¬ 


hold names for Canadians, and chains 
of these sub sidiaries spread in networks 
throughout Canda.” “Canadian consum¬ 
ers have been victimized, too, by price¬ 
fixing in several industries. The com¬ 
panies involved in such combines have 
had their day in court, and have had 
fines imposed.” “Advocates of the 
Western social and economic system 
never tire of pleading the cause of 
free enterprise as the desired ideal; 
of arguing that the most effective case 
against socialism is the demonstration 
of capitalism’s superiority. Free en¬ 
terprise has received a black eye.” 

There is a fair indication that legal 
action against these companies may 
show unjustified profits of over 350 
million dollars. First the advertising, 
then the unjustified profit! What a 
price we pay for the freedom of so- 
called Private enterprise. 

In the past decade, there has been 
much written and said about the ever 
increasing wage scale of labor and a 
substantial increase it is. You cannot 
double and triple the take-home pay 
of the workers without adding to the 
cost of goods and services, even though 
the productivity has increased. Some¬ 
thing that has not been said, however, 
is that labor might have a reason for 
needing increased pay. They, like all 
consumers, are paying for many thing 
besides labor costs which go to make 
up the price of goods and services. 
For example, last year at the C.F.A. 
Annual Meeting I acquired a room in 
the York Hotel in Toronto. In the 
morning I discovered that a mistake 
had been made and since neither I or 
our organization could afford to pay 
$16.00 per day, I asked to be trans¬ 
ferred to a cheaper room. In making 
the transfer the bellhop told me he 
had made a similar transfer for a 
conscience stricken salesman the day 
before. He had moved from a $75.00 
suite to a $35.00 one. His reason? He 


Cover 

Thirty-two workshops involving 
36 persons on staff (13 of whom 
served more than once) and 1,250 
participants, have been held this 
year in Alberta under F.U. & 
C.D.A. guidance. The staff mem¬ 
bers have been a practical com¬ 
bination of trained specialists and 
farm leaders who are close to the 
problem faced by Alberta farmers. 

Cover picture shows one of 
these groups at Wainwright work¬ 
shop (District 7). Among the par¬ 
ticipants were Mrs. Paul Belik 
(right), F.W.U.A. Director; Eu¬ 
gene Elm (left), Junior Director; 
and Milo Fleming, Wheat Pool 
Fieldman. 
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began to think his expense account 
would be higher than need be. At that 
time I tried to estimate the prob¬ 
able cost added to consumer goods by 
this type of “expense”. It was inter¬ 
esting therefore to read, again in 
Macleans February 25, 1961. “End 

of the high-living, padded-expense ac¬ 
count era?”, and then the following: 
“While unemployment statistics /and 
arguments capture headlines across the 
country, another serious symptom of 
recession seems to be going almost 
unreported. As unobtrusively as pos¬ 
sible—for fear of alarming sharehold¬ 
ers, lowering employee morals and ad¬ 
mitting weakness to competitors—hun¬ 
dreds of companies in Canada are 
tightening their belts. 

Spot checks in five Canadian cities 
are: 

Paring expense accounts and cutting 
out frills. Since November Sheraton 
Hotel executives have been under or¬ 
ders to keep expenses to a minimum. 
Another large corporation has just 
begun enforcing a long-ignored rule 
against first-class travel for its sales 
men. A printing executive says his 
company now demands “a clear reason” 
for entertaining a customer. “And it’s 
all business. And instead of five drinks, 
we stop after three.” In Edmonton, 
T. A. Shandro, secretary of the As¬ 
sociated Canadian Travellers, says many 
of his members have been ordered to 
trim spending and account more care¬ 
fully for every expense-account item. 
A salesman in Montreal thinks the 
trend away from expense-account en¬ 
tertaining suit customers too: “They’re 
looking for cold, hard facts, not al¬ 
cohol and entertainment.” He’s in the 
same mood himself: “I’ll take acustomer 
to lunch, but I’ll be darned if I’m 
going to entertain him all night.” A 
public-relations man believes this atti¬ 
tude is partly responsible for the slump 
in Montreal nightclub business.—a 
slump attributed until now to enforce¬ 
ment of early closing and to violence 
by protection racketeers.” 

Some people find it necessary to 
spend time and effort in trying to 
justify such a system. When I think 
what this system has done for the 
farmers, I don’t want to support it, 
I want to clean it up. After all, the 
farmer in this Western World is a 
real private enterpriser. So long as 
he does not get too big he will re¬ 
main a private entei-priser, though 
perhaps not as “free” as he would like. 
If he gets big enough he will become 
just as bigotted as some of the de¬ 
spots I have just described. 

The fact that Socialism is even sug¬ 
gested in the Western World today, 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


FEEDING CONTRACTS 

We recently received a report from one of members that he was 
being sued for a substantial sum of money, on a contract which he 
had made two years ago with a feed company. 

This farmer signed a contract under which he bought turkeys 
from the feed company and also bought his feed from them. 

Under the contract, he received no guarantee whatever, to protect 
him from any losses. He simply agreed to buy both turkeys and feed 
and to repay the company from the proceeds of the sale of the turkeys. 
If the sale did not produce enough money to pay the debt he had to 
dig the rest up out of his own pocket. This is exactly what happened. 
The price of turkeys dropped that year, and when this man sold his 
birds, the sale lacked over $1,000 of paying his bill to the feed com¬ 
pany. Now the company is suing him for this amount. 

There seems to have been a VERBAL promise from the company 
representative that the farmer was guaranteed a profit of 50 cents 
per bird, whatever the price—but THIS IS NOT IN THE CONTRACT. 

This is a very one-sided deal. We urge our members to be care¬ 
ful what they sign. Don’t sign anything of this sort unless all details 
are covered, and you are protected, in some way, against loss. If you 
have any doubts—see your lawyer, or send the contract in to the 
F.U.A. head office. 


must mean that all is not well with 
things as they are. I do not now, nor 
have I ever, advocated socialism. But, 
again I may have a different con¬ 
cept of socialism than others do. I 
have advocated “co-operation”. . True 
co-operation visualizes the small private 
enterprises being able to live in a true 
“free enterprises” society. It visualizes 
the possibility of people living, accord¬ 
ing to the doctorine of true Christ¬ 
ianity. It can eliminate the frills and 
unnecessary high cost of present day 
private business and recognizes the 


right of every individual to serve him¬ 
self if he so wishes. It is the true ex¬ 
pression of responsibility of the individ¬ 
ual and reduces the need for legislated 
responsibility. It is the way people can 
live and maintain a sense of human 
dignity. Why do I seek this for farm¬ 
ers? Simply, because farmers, more 
than any class of people, are victims 
of the inequities of our present mode 
of life. While this is so, our way is 
not the right way, but I am deeply 
convinced that the co-operative way 
can be “the right way”. 


MEMBERSHIP — AT JANUARY 31st, 1961 

To date To date To date To date To date 


Men Women F.W.U.A. Association Juniors 

Dist. 1 _ 1,573 780 414 1 602 

Dist. 2 __ 1,474 719 291 _ 562 

Dist. 3 ....._ 967 418 279 2 364 

Dist. 4 J_ 1,437 1,031 57 .... 793 

Dist. 5 _ 1,148 649 263 4 513 

Dist. 6 _ 1,895 837 578 17 578 

Dist. 7 _ 1,820 1,086 321 4 665 

Dist. 8 __ 1,670 1,038 270 1 — 652 

Dist. 9 _ 2,098 1,194 397 8 778 

Dist. 10 ....._... 2,586 1,003 957 16 782 

Dist. 11 ... 1,146 619 245 16 402 

Dist. 12 ..._ 1,652 707 677 21 629 

Dist. 13 _ 791 378 234 6 326 

Dist. 14 _ 1,137 681 149 2 411 


21,394 11,135 5,132 98 8,047 

TOTAL 45,806 UNIT M/S 21,563 
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Qualified Approval 
Given For Hog 
Marketing Boards 

(The Western Producer) 

SASKATOON — Hog marketing 
boards were given the qualified ap¬ 
proval of a three-man special sub¬ 
committee representing major western 
farm groups here February 9. 

The endorsation of producer con¬ 
trolled hog marketing boards was con¬ 
tained in a report presented by the sub¬ 
committee to a larger committee repre¬ 
senting farm unions, federations of agri¬ 
culture, livestock co-operatives, which in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan are branch¬ 
es of the Wheat Pools, and various hog 
producer groups. 

Authority to set up the committee 
was given at an Interprovincial Farm 
Union meeting last March. The com¬ 
mittee made a thorough study of the 
subject, including a visit to Ontario to 
study at first-hand the workings of that 
province’s marketing board. 

Serving on the committee are E. A. 
Boden of Cut Knife, Sask., chairman, 
and a Pool director; James Bentley, 
Horse Hills, Alta., Alberta Federation of 
Agriculture president; Gregor Jamieson’ 


McAuley, Man., a Manitoba Pool di¬ 
rector. 

Mr. Boden said the special committee 
believes marketing boards, operating 
within the scope of provincial and fed¬ 
eral legislation and supported by a siz¬ 
able percentage of the producers, can 
be an effective means of enhancing the 
producer’s bargaining power. 

Marketing boards can also to a great 
extent level out violent price fluctua¬ 
tions and level out unnecessary price 
difference between regions. They can 
give valuable and necessary guidance 
and direction on potential market re¬ 
quirements, both as to quality and the 
relationship of supply to demand. 

The successful implementation of 
marketing boards is subject to several 
qualifications, Mr. Boden said. They are 
not likely to produce their maximum 
potential unless all of the Prairie prov¬ 
inces have marketing boards which co¬ 
ordinate their activities. 

Such boards cannot dictate prices 
especially for perishable products. Be¬ 
cause agriculture is not able to gear 
production to demand, some form of 
federal government assistance will be 
necessary in periods of surplus produc¬ 
tion. 

The committee expressed cautious ap¬ 
proval of producer-owned processing 
plants. This extension of control beyond 


the marketing agency for the live prod¬ 
uct is more desirable in the meat trade 
than probably is the case for other 
products. Major advantage is the in¬ 
creased bargaining power producers 
would achive. 

Several things must be done if mar¬ 
keting boards are to be established on 
the Prairies. Specifically the committee 
recommended that farm organizations 
unite their forces in a concerted effort 
to explain the objectives in intent of 
marketing legislation. 

No marketing board should be set up 
that did not control a substantial per¬ 
centage of the national annual hog pro¬ 
duction. To this end, sponsoring organ¬ 
izations should attempt to see that pro¬ 
vincial legislation is made more uniform. 

Meanwhile, the committee suggested 
that existing producer marketing or¬ 
ganizations do all they can to co-or¬ 
dinate their operations in order to re¬ 
duce competition between them to a 
minimum. 

The main committee laid plans for a 
meeting in Saskatoon June 2, at which 
representatives of all the organizations 
concerned will be present. If the special 
committee’s report meets with general 
approval, plans will be laid for an edu¬ 
cation program designed to tell western 
farmers exactly what a marketing board 
can and cannot 1 do for them. 



IT’S TIME TO THINK OF SEED TREATMENTS 


U.F.A. Co-op handles the, full line of Green Cross liquid and dust seed treat¬ 
ments. Your Co-op also can supply Panogen, a liquid mercurial seed treatment. Also 
available from U.F.A. Co-op is Avadex, for wild oats control. 

Detailed descriptive literature on seed treatments has been mailed to members 
of U.F.A. Co-op locals. Others interested can write for copies to any of the addresses 
listed below. 

If you are in Calgary or Edmonton or Grande Prairie, call in at the U.F.A. Co-op 
Farm Supply Centre where you can get expert advice from the staff in charge. In 
Calgary the Farm Supply Centre is at 4720 - 1st Street S.E. In Edmonton it is located 
just off the Fort Trail south of Canada Packers’ plant. In Grande Prairie the Centre 
is north of town and just east of the radio transmitter. 

U.F.A. CO-OPERATIVE LTD. 

Box 1056, North Edmonton Grande Prairie 4720 - 1st St. S.E., Calgary 
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Farmers’ Union And Hog 
Producers Association 
Form Hog Marketing 
Study Committee 

by C. E. ANDERSON 

The F.U.A. board meeting in Janu¬ 
ary elected Clare Anderson, F.U.A. vice- 
president as chairman of the committee 
and Max Sears of Duhamel as a mem¬ 
ber. Mr. Sears is alternate director for 
District 9 and raises hogs as his main 
farm enterprise. The Hog Producers 
Association is represented by Bert Dun¬ 
can of Vermilion. 

Mr. Duncan is also a director on the 
provincial board of A.L.C. 

The Committee decided at the first 
meeting that the report of the sub com¬ 
mittee to the major farm organization 
called together by the farm unions last 
year should be the basis on which to 
begin study. 

There is a good report on this Sub 
Committee’s Report on page 5 of this 
issue as reported by the Western Pro¬ 
ducer correspondent. To comment a 
little further—there was general agree¬ 
ment among all the farm organizations 
on the conclusions of the report. The 
controversy in Ontario seems to centre 
around the meat packers’ claim that 
the marketing board does not sell and 


Compulsion Needed 
In Marketing Plans 

(By William Tilden, OFA President) 

How much compulsion can we allow 
in farm marketing? This question seems 
to be asked by more and more people. 
Farmers, buyers of farm products, farm 
economists, governments, even the man 
on the street in some of our eommuni- 


allocate hogs in an open manner. Mr. 
Bowden, chairman of the committee, 
pointed out that this is the same prin¬ 
ciple that the grain organizations and 
co-operatives were formed to overcome, 
the principle that the farmer, because 
he owns the product, should have the 
right to determine how it shall be han¬ 
dled, including time and method of sale. 

The sub committee strongly defended 
the Ontario Hog Marketing Board on 
this point. Further action to implement 
an educational program to determine 
the possibilities and limitations of Mar¬ 
keting Boards, will be decided at the 
next meeting in June. 

Farm union locals will be considering 
this report as well as the annual meet¬ 
ings of the Co-operative Shipping Asso¬ 
ciations. Be sure to attend these meet¬ 
ings in your area. 


ties, ask the question of farmers and 
their marketing organizations. 

The question arises out of different 
reasons perhaps, but in our opinion, 
is prompted partly because of selfish 
interests, and partly because of ignor¬ 
ance of the marketing problems facing 
farmers. 

The farmer as an individual has little 
power in the marketplace, as has been 
pointed out countless times. If all farm¬ 
er’s act together to market their prod¬ 
uce, then they may begin to exert 
influence on price and on inequities 
in the sales systems. (The ultimate of 
course is concerted group action by 
all farmers not only in marketing but 
in production control.) 

Time has shown fairly clearly that 
not enough farmers act together on 
a voluntary basis to achieve any lasting 
influence in marketing their produce. 
The voluntary system thus breaks down 
and the only way left to gain benefits 
for all farmers is to produce compul¬ 
sion. 

The power to compel-farmers to fol¬ 
low an orderly marketing system, wheth¬ 
er it is negotiating for price and terms 
of sale, or whether it is an agency 
type of marketing plan such as exists 
for peaches, is voted on by producers 
when they vote on a marketing plan. 


Is the Hog Producer represented when his hogs are being sold? 

In Alberta about 25% do have representation 

How are these producers represented ? 

m 

Hogs accumulated by Co-operative Shipping Associations and hogs consigned to A.L.C. agencies 
at Edmonton and Calgary public markets are all sold competitively to the highest bidder. 

What about the other 75% 

These have no selling representation. They hand their hogs over to truckers, processor con¬ 
nections, and directly to processors. 

Who or what sets the price? 

The 25% that are offered competitively. The other 75% has a price-depressing effect. 


It’s logical that price-making efforts should be expanded. 

Market through your local Co-operative Livestock Shipping Associations 

and through 

ALBERTA LIVESTOCK CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED 
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ALBERTA'S RADIATOR HEADQUARTERS 

IF — YOUR RADIATOR LEAKS OR OVERHEATS. 

IF — YOUR TRACTOR RADIATOR NEEDS REBUILDING. 

IF — YOU NEED A NEW OR REBUILT RADIATOR. 

IF _ YOUR GAS TANK OR CAR HEATER ISN'T RIGHT. 

CONSULT OUR EXPERTS SOON! 

ALL MAKES — CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 


Edmonton, 10250- 112 Street — South Edmonton, 7517- 104 Street — Calgary, 311-5 Aye. S.E. — Grande Prairie 


It is self-imposed compulsion; if a 
majority of producers vote in favor, 
then it is democratic as well as self- 
imposed. For the latter reasons, we 
feel that the compulsory aspect of farm 
marketing should not be criticized as 
harshly as it is by some farm critics. 

How much compulsion is needed? We 
think it is obvious that the amount of 
compulsion cannot be judged by any 
normal standard of measurement. The 
degree of compulsion needed will de¬ 
pend on the crop being marketed and 
the diversity of the producers’ sales 
efforts as individuals. Suffice it to say 
that we think a marketing plan should 
have as much compulsion as is necessary 
to bring about orderly and efficient 
farm marketing. 

This action by farmers is really not 
much different from the action taken 
by society as a whole in controlling the 
activities of individuals. We accept the 
fact that we must have laws if we are 
to have a reasonably orderly society, 
if people are to have the opportunity 
to make a decent living, if all of us 
are to be given a chance for pursuit 
of happiness. 

These laws represent compulsion, and 
while we chafe at some of them, we 
readily admit under questioning that 
they are for the benefit of all society. 
And so it is with the marketing of 
farm products under legislation which 
provides power of compulsion. 

It is true that our farm marketing 
boards have a great responsibility when 
administering these plans containing 
powers of compulsion. 

We feel that so long as marketing 
boards in their operations subscribe 
to a high level of ethics, are subject 
to rigid scrutiny by the government 
and endeavor to maintain an orderly 
market for products with which they 
deal, they will be performing for farm¬ 
ers a valuable and perfectly legitimate 
service. 


Gambling In Soybeans 

A world shortage of soybeans, used 
for the production of edible oils, ap¬ 
pears to be developing. The 1960 U.S. 
harvest of 559 million bushels was 
apparently barely enough to meet an¬ 
ticipated demand, while Mainland China, 
second largest producer, suffered ex¬ 
tensive crop damage. Russia defaulted 
on bean deliveries; East Germany began 
buying beans on the world market; 
and even China was seeking oil from 
India and South America. The sudden 
demand for soybeans caused a flurry 
in the U.S. stock markets, which Time 
Magazine described as follows: 

“One of the few markets where a 
speculator can still make a killing with 
a small capital outlay is soybean futures 
—and last week even amateurs were 
cleaning up. An electrician walked into 
Bache & Co.’s Chicago office, peeled 
off $5,700 in $100 bills and brought 
a future contract for 40,000 bushels 
of soybeans by putting up only 10 per 
cent of the purchase price. He sold out 
less than one hour later with a $1,200 
profit. A Chicago real estate man in¬ 
vested $4,800, quit within 214 hours 
while he was $1,200 ahead. A pro¬ 
fessional soybean trader made $150,000 
in 19 trading days. 

“Never had the soybean futures mar¬ 
ket been so active. At Chicago’s Board 
of Trade, the world’s largest soybean 
exchange, trading volume last week 
shot to a record of more than 400 
million bushels . . .” 

Editor’s Note —Will someone please 
tell us why this electrician, or this 
Real Estate man should have each 
received $1,200.00 for contributing ab- 
solutly nothing to the production, mar¬ 
keting or processing of soybeans? And 
can someone assure us that the farmer 
who grew them received a reasonable 
price? Or that the final consumer was 
not over-charged for the products man¬ 
ufactured from them. Obviously some¬ 
one lost $2,400.00 on these two deals. 


District 4 Holds Successful 
Sub-District Conventions 

by C. E. ANDERSON 

Good enthusiastic support was given 
to sub-district conventions in Smoky 
Lake, Vilna and St. Paul. A real bliz¬ 
zard was blowing and drifting roads on 
February 15, but it didn’t keep 40 
members from attending Mallaig in the 
afternoon and 20 at Bonnyville in the 
evening. Blocked roads on the next day 
forced postponement of the meeting at 
Elk Point. Thorhild attendance was 
down due to an agricultural short course 
being held at the same time. 

Mr. C. Anderson, F.U.A. vice-presi¬ 
dent, guest speaker, explained the stand 
of the F.U.A. in regard to feed mills. 
He pointed out that the most desirable 
place to feed coarse grains to livestock 
was on the farm where the grain was 
produced. This type of diversified farm 
makes the best use of labour and land 
especially in central and north eastern 
Alberta. Relaxing the Canadian Wheat 
Board regulation can very well lower 
the prices of feed grain and can also 
encourage more commercial feeding by 
non farmers and large feed operators. 

In discussing this at these six meet¬ 
ings not one farmer supported the action 
taken by the government relaxing the 
Wheat Board regulations. 

Paul Babey, district director, reported 
on district affairs as well as the F.U.A. 
board meeting with the Alberta Gov¬ 
ernment Cabinet Members and the Al¬ 
berta Federation of Agriculture annual 
meeting. 

The Junior Director Jack Purificati 
showed slides on the junior camp and 
real interest was indicated. 

There was one new sub-director elect¬ 
ed. Steve Sokolotosky will replace Wil¬ 
liam N. Basaraba in sub-district 2. 

All four M.D. or Counties in District 
4 are collecting F.U.A. Membership dues 
and their co-operation is appreciated. 
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Farmers 5 Union of Alberta 

9934- 106 Street, Edmonton, Alberta — Phone: GA 4-0375 — After 5 p.m. HU 9-6955 


EXECUTIVE: 

President — Ed. Nelson, Brightview. 

Vice-President — Clare Anderson, Freedom, 
Mrs. W. C. Taylor, Wainwright, 
Anders Anderson, Medicine Hat. 

Henry Young, Millet. 

F.W.U.A. President—Mrs. C. R. Braithwaite, 

Red Deer. 

Secretary — Mrs. Pansy Molen. 


F.W.U.A. EXECUTIVE: 

President — Mrs. C. R. Braithwaite, 

R.R. 4, Red Deer. 

1st Vice-Pres. — Mrs. F. A. Sissons, Clive. 

2nd Vice-Pres. — Mrs. Laura Gibeau, 

11310 -109 Ave., Edmonton 

JUNIOR EXECUTIVE: 

President — Alex McCalla, 

10646 - 108 St., Edmonton 
1st Vice-Pres. — George Doupe, Oyen 
2nd Vice-Pres. — Gerald Schuler, Hilda 


District F.U.A. 

1. J. Ken McIntosh, Grande Prairie Mrs. 

2. H. Hibbard, Nampa Mrs. 

8 . Tom Foster, Dapp Mrs. 

4. Paul Babey, Beaverdam Mrs. 

5. Oscar Hittinger, Morinville Mrs. 

6. Ted Chudyk, Vegreville Mrs. 

7. Ralph Wilson, Vermilion Mrs. 

8. W. R. Hansel, Gadsby Mrs. 

9. D. G. Whitney, Lacombe Mrs. 

10. L. Hilton, Strathmore Mrs. 

11. Lester H. Wager, Coronation Mrs. 

12. George Loree, Parkland Mrs. 

13. Jack Muza, Empress Mrs. 

14. Dean C. Lien, Warner Mrs. 

WAR VETERANS’ SECTION :Chairman- 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


F.W.U.A. 

M. Robertson., Clairmont 
Ruth Wilson, Fairview 
Helen James, Manola 

K. Drapaka, Brosseau 
Gaston Jouan, Tomahawk 

L. Carlton, Bon Accord 
Paul Belik, Edgerton 
Florence Hallum, Sedgewick 
C. E. Jones, Millet 

R. R. Banta, Crossfield 
Russell Johnston, Helmsdale 
F. H. House, Arrowwood 
Phil Duby, Rainier 

M. Roberts, 706-7 Ave. S., Lethbridge 


JUNIOR F.U.A. 

Paul Houde, Falher 
Stanley Chileen, Picardville 
Jack Purificatti, St. Lina 

Bernard Blom, Redwater 
Eugene Elm, Hardisty 
Lome Neihaus, Heisler 
Alvin Goetz, Bluffton 
Barrie Clayton, Calgary 
Earle Robinson, Morrin 
Brian Bittorf, Milo 
Leo Eriksen, Hussar 
Don Verostek, Enchant 


.—Frank Maricle, Hamlin; Secretary—C. M. Beaton, R.R. 4, Calgary 


What Price Survival? 

“This is the most horrifying book I 
have ever read or expect to read.” 

That is the frank comment of Knowl- 
ton Nash, Financial Post’s Washington 
correspondent, of “On Thermonuclear 
War” by Herman Kahn. 

Its implications for Canada are ter¬ 
rible. 

By KNOWLTON NASH 

Nothing by Poe, Wells or even the 
Count de Sade can match the horror of 
this book by Herman Kahn, who is 
one of the “brains” at the U. S. Air 
Force “think factory”, the RAND Corp. 

In an engagingly frank style, Kahn 
breezily discusses the pros and cons 
of 20. million, 40 million, 80 million 
and 180 million Americans dead in a 
thermonuclear war with Russia. 

His main thesis is that nuclear war 
will not mean the end of the world; 
that such a war is quite possible; that 
the West must adopt policies to reduce 
as far as possible the number of dead 
when such a war occurs. 

He outlines various strategies that 
could lead to 40 million dead instead 
of 80 million, and 20 million dead in¬ 
stead of 40 million. 

After talking with many leading 
U. S. scientists, intellectuals and mili¬ 
tary leaders, Kahn finds th e general 


attitude that an “acceptable price” for 
a war with Russia ranges between 10 
and 60 million Americans dead, “clus¬ 
tering toward the upper number”. 
Europeans he has discussed this with, 
he notes, believe the U. S., when faced 
with the decision, would find accept¬ 
able a much lower price, generally be¬ 
tween 2 million and 20 million dead 
Americans. 

While the world will not end with 
a nuclear holocaust, according to 
Kahn, it might take more than 10,000 
years to get it back to its pre-war nor¬ 
mality. But Kahn sees hope in this. 
“Objective studies indicate that even 
though the amount of human tragedy 
would be greatly increased in the post¬ 
war world, the increase would not pre¬ 
clude normal and happy lives for the 
majority of the survivors and their de¬ 
scendants,” he says. 

The book is littered with glib talk 
about “Doomsday Machines”, “strike 
first” capability, “city exchanges” 
(that is, the Americans destroy Lenin¬ 
grad, the Russians retaliate by de¬ 
stroying Chicago. The Americans de¬ 
stroy Moscow and the Russians in 
turn, destroy Washington), “ballistic 
blackmail”, “the nuclear bullet” (equal 
to 10 tons of TNT), “begaton” and 
“gigaton” hydrogen bombs, and “finite 
deterrence”. 


What is so appalling to the lay 
reader is the fact that this Kahn is no 
nut. He is a very serious man. A very 
influential man. And this book has 
become the current bible of the U. S. 
Air Force, especially the strategic Air 
Command, and is being read by most 
of the American military leaders as 
well as the key civilian leaders. It may 
have profound influence on U. S. policy. 

That is exactly why I, at least, find 
it so frightening. I suppose we’ve got 
to face up to the horrifying alterna¬ 
tives posed by Kahn. 

Kahn admits that he is discussing 
“possible degrees of awfulness”, but 
he feels we have too long hidden from 
the inevitable results of a nuclear war. 

By spending a few hundred billion 
dollars now for such things as new 
military postures and bomb shelters, 
Kahn believes the number of dead can 
be drastically reduced and the period 
of some large degree of economic re¬ 
cuperation sharply cut down to 50 
years, 20 years or even 10 years. 

Perhaps instead of digging holes in 
the ground and estimating the possible 
dead, we should build a fire under our 
diplomats. If they can’t reach agree¬ 
ment within a certain period, we might 
just boil them all, Russians included, 
in oil and start off with a new batch 
of diplomats. Certainly it would be 
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Worth Remembering ... 

Edmonton’s Royal George Hotel 

FRIENDLY SERVICE - - - SUITABLE RATES 


“A BLACK EYE” 

Free or private enterprise, the ex¬ 
emplary badge of the Western World, 
has sustained one of its worst smears, 
and has armed Socialist ideologists 
with shocking facts, which portray some 
big business with feet of clay. News of 
the American anti-trust case has shock¬ 
ed this continent and little wonder, be¬ 
cause it has involved such status-type 
firms as Westinghouse and General 
Electric. These are household names to 
Canadians, and chains of these sub- 
sidaries spread networks throughout 
Canada. 

* * * 

Although U.S. Judge J. Cullen Garney 
has fined 29 electrical equipment mak¬ 
ing companies a total of nearly $2 
million, and has given brief, 30-day jail 
sentences to seven policy-making ex¬ 
ecutives, and suspended sentences to 
24 others, the stigma remains. 

The companies and individuals en¬ 
tered 71 guilty pleas, and 90 of no de¬ 
fence to the charges of fixing prices and 
rigging bids on electrical equipment. It 
is fair to conclude that Canadians have 
been directly and adversely affected by 
the price-fixing in the United States, 
and have had to pay unfair prices. As 
a general rule, Canadian prices in man¬ 
ufactured goods are higher than Am¬ 
erican prices, basically because the U.S. 
market is about 10 time as big as the 
Canadian, and as volumes of sales in¬ 
crease, prices decline. In economic 
theory, at least, the bigger the volume 
produced, the lower the cost per unit 
of the commodity made. 

cheaper in terms of human life than 
the kind of war Kahn talks of. 

On Thermonuclear War, by Herman 

Kahn; published by K. J.R. Saund¬ 
ers, Toronto; $6. 


Pre-Milking Stimulus 

An effective pre-milking stimulus will 
prove invaluable from the point of view- 
of increased milk production and de- 

Canadian consumers have been vic¬ 
timized, too, by price-fixing in several 
industries. The companies involved in 
such combines have had their day in 
court, and have had fines imposed. 

According to the Wall Street Journal, 
the indictments covered about $7 billion 
of sales over a four-year period, averag¬ 
ing yearly about $1.75 billion. Now the 
big three in the heavy equipment indus¬ 
try, Westinghouse, General Electric and 
Allis-Chalmers, face suits alleging over¬ 
charges. With references to the expect¬ 
ed court action the Journal reports, 

Assume that $3.5 billion of the sales 
are successfully challenged. Assume 
further that the allegedly “unjustified” 
profit turns out to be 10 per cent. This 
would indicate damages of $350 million 
were suffered by customers. If all the 
customers were awarded triple damages, 
the bill facing the industry would a- 
mount to $1 billion. 

U.S. legal officials in a number of 
states are drafting plans for suits, in be¬ 
half of publicly-owned electric systems 
in their states. In Washington state, a 
joint suit is being considered by a num¬ 
ber of public power agencies, and ac¬ 
cording to one state official, “We don’t 
know how much we’ll ask for in court, 
but it will be several millions. 

* * * 

Advocates of the Western social and 
economic system never tire of pleading 
the cause of free entrprise as the desired 
ideal: of arguing that the most effective 
case against socialism is the demonstra¬ 
tion of capitalism’s superiority. Free 
enterprise has received a black eye. 

—Saskatoon Star-Phoenix 


creased milking time. R. P. Dixon, Sup¬ 
ervisor of Dairy Cattle Improvement 
with Alberta Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, made this statement in connec¬ 
tion with an experiment which carried 
out on dairy cows in New Zealand. 

The experiment, reported in the New 
Zealand Journal of Agriculture, show¬ 
ed that a very substantial increase in 
milk production and decrease in milk¬ 
ing time resulted from a thirty-second 
wash and hand stimulus of the lower 
under and teats of a cow before she 
was milked 

The 30 second hand stimulus, as 
against a system where the machine 
is relied upon to produce the let-down 
stimulus, resulted in a milk production 
increase of 32 per cent in the well 
stimulated group in the test. The ex¬ 
periment also revealed that the pro¬ 
duction of some cows is very consid¬ 
erably reduced when no pre-milking 
stimulus is used while other, in com¬ 
parison, are little affected. 

The cows with a poor let-down res¬ 
ponse appeared to be the most affected 
in their production by lack of stimulus. 
Unfortunately it is not yet possible 
to readily distinguish, in the field, be¬ 
tween the cows which really need pre¬ 
milking stimulation and those that can 
get along without it. It is hoped, how¬ 
ever, that tests will be devised for 
field use. 

The experiment showed the reduc¬ 
tion in milking time, for the well 
stimulated cows, more than made up 
for the extra time spent on the wash 
stimulus. 

Mr. Dixon stresses that adequate 
stimulus to milk let-down is just as 
important under Alberta conditions as 
It is in New Zealand. 
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INTERPROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVES LIMITED 



NEW NATIONAL HEAD OFFICE of Interprovincial Co-operatives 
Limited is located in the spanking new Co-op Building, St. James, 
Manitoba. A functionally designed building featuring all the tech¬ 
niques of modern office planning, the Co-op Building was formally 
opened Wednesday, February 8, 1961. 


Rural People Look At 
Sociological Implications 
Of Citizenship 

By PAULINA JASMAN 

Sec. F.U.A. Dist. 10 

Seventy-five residents met in the 
Innnsfail Legion Hall on Tuesday, Jan¬ 
uary 31, to spend one day discussing 
and reviewing citizenship responsibili¬ 
ties in a rapidly changing rural society 
and the challenges which this presents 
to farm organizations. 

The main feaures of the day’s pro¬ 
gram were, a presentation and dis¬ 
cussion of Citizenship in relation to 
Farm Organizations, followed by a 
group survey aimed at identifying the 
principal structure and functional as¬ 
pects of farm organization on which 
members need most information. 

Discussion on these problems was 
developed under the leadership of Mrs. 
Kay Dowhaniuk of FU-CDA and Mr. 
Leonard Hilton, District 10 F.U.A. 
Director. 

Sam Cormier, Senior Liaison Officer 
for Western Canadian Citizenship, led 
the main session of the day. This con¬ 
sisted of group exercises into the com¬ 
plex responsibilities of democratic 
citizenship and the consequent chal¬ 
lenge to the ordinary citizen. 

Ed. Kober, Alternate F.U.A. Direc¬ 
tor for District 10 was chairman for 
the day. 

Responsibility for local arrangements 
was jointly shared by David Munro, 
Sub-District 10 Director F.W.U.A. 


Citizenship Defined 
At Rural Seminar 

Fifteen Farm Union Locals were 
represented at a rural seminar held 
in the Community Memorial Hall of 
Beiseker on Wednesday, February 1, 
to examine the Characteristics of Good 
Citizenship and the Physical Structure 
of Farm Organizations. 

Mr. Sam Cormier, Senior Liaisen 
Officer for the Western Canadian Citi¬ 
zenship Department, led discussions on 
‘Citizenship at its best’ and ‘Democ¬ 
racy, by, for, and of the People’. 

The survey revealed that in dem¬ 
ocracy a nation’s main source of power 
comes from the people who assure the 
responsibilities of free activities and 
voluntary organizations as well as those 
required of them in their profession 
nr occupation. A good citizen will do 
voluntary things as if they were com¬ 
pulsory things and compulsory things 
as' though they were voluntary. Good 


citizenship equals responsibility to hum¬ 
anity. 

The Physical Structure of farm or¬ 
ganizations was reviewed and discussed 
under the leadership of Mrs. Kay Dow¬ 
haniuk, staff member of the Farm 
Union—Co-operative Development As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr. Leonard Hilton, F.U.A. Director 
for District 10, spoke on ‘Membership’ 
and gave a detailed resume of ser¬ 
vices available and of benefits to farm 
people through farm organizations and 
co-operatives. 

The meeting was ably chaired by 
Mrs. Eva Banta, F.W.U.A. Director 
for District 10, and arranged for by 
the F.U.A. and F.W.U.A. Sub-District 
4 Directors, Mr. Howard Boles and 
Mrs. Paulina Jasman, co-operatively 
with the help of the Beiseker F.U.A. 
Local No. 1016. 

The findings of the day’s survey 
were thought-provoking and educational 
and it is hoped may suggest avenues 
of research and action for those in 
other communties in the field of Citizen" 
ship. 


I wish to emphasize again the im¬ 
portance of the local shcool board. The 
task that confronts citizens everywhere 
is to choose the best people available 
for memberhip on school boards in 
thousands of communities across the 
land. 

James B. Conant 


Islay F.U.A. Hear 
Talk on “Wills” 

The Islay F.U.A. Local held a very 
successful and enjoyable meeting on 
January 17th when 38 farm men and 
women attended to hear Mr. James Mc- 
Corry, Kitscoty barrister, speak on 
“Wills, Estates and Income Taxes”. 

One point especially noted was that 
all property must belong to some per¬ 
son or a group of persons. The surest 
way to ensure its going to the right 
party when the times comes for a 
change of owership through death was 
to make a will stating to whom the 
property was to go. A will is not an 
expensive or difficult document to 
write. It can be done by the owner 
of the property and signed in the pres¬ 
ence of two witnesses or written by 
a lawyer. Neither of the two witnesses 
may be a beneficiary, but the executor 
named may be a beneficiary. When it 
is an estate of considerable property 
and no will made, an executor appoint¬ 
ed must be able to put up a bond equal 
to twice the estate. If this is not pos¬ 
sible, it goes to a Trust company, or 
through a Bonding Insurance Company. 

Mr. Mike Warwara introduced Mr. 
McCorry and Mr. D. Sheriff thanked 
Mr. Corry on behalf of the audience. 
An enjoyable social half hour was spent 
following the meeting. 
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Challenge of the Sixties 

Harnessing Our 
Resources 

(The Union Farmer) 

Water and land are America’s most 
valuable natural resources. Until a few 
years ago there was plenty of both. 
Resource development was not a prob¬ 
lem. 

Today, however, more and more Am¬ 
ericans are discovering the hard way 
how vital these resources are and how 
important wise development and con¬ 
servation of them are to the future 
strength of America. 

WATER USE 

The per capita use of water is sky¬ 
rocketing at a far greater rate than 
our population growth. 

In 1900, a total of 76 million Am¬ 
ericans are discovering the hard way 
water a day, an average of 526 gallons 
per person per day. 

In 1960, 180.1 million Americans 
used 312 billion gallons of water daily, 
an average of 1,732 gallons per person 
per day. 

A conservative projection of the pop¬ 
ulation growth shows that by 1975 
there will be about 230 million Am¬ 
ericans, and they will need 453 billion 
gallons of water per day, or 1,963 
gallons of water per person. 

In 1900, before any of the big dams 
and reservoirs were built, Americans 
used only 8% of the water available 
to them. 

In 1960, we used 60% of the water 
available. 

By 1975, under today’s conditions, 
we will use 88% of the water avail¬ 
able to us. 

To maintain today’s ratio of water 
use, to water available, we must in¬ 
crease our supply to 755 billion gallons 
per day—a one-third increase. 

We have already begun to feel the 
pinch of the water shortage. 

In 1957, more than 1,000 communi¬ 
ties in 47 states—about 15 out of 
every 100 Americans—suffered from 
restricted water use. 

Yet, in the same year, water in 
great quantities roared through many 
sections of the country in flash floods, 
causing millions of dollars in damage, 
and making thousands homeless. 

Americans now use only one-eighth 
of the natural water supply available 
to them through rain and runoff. Due 
to natural and manmade pollution and 
depletion of water, we have only about 
515 billion gallons available to us out 
of a total potential of 4,330 billion 
gallons. In many areas our underground 


water supply is being depleted at a 
rapid rate also. 

The growth of industry and electric 
power is putting an increased burden 
on our supply. Today, one out of every 
four gallons of water used in the United 
States is used by industry. 

LAND USE 

At the current rate of population 
growth, there will be only one acre of 
arable land per person in the country 
in 50 years. 

To feed Americans on a diet equal 
to that of today, we must increase our 
current food production by two and 
one-half times by the year 2000. 

Yet millions upon millions of poten¬ 
tial farm acres are wasted today and 
produce nothing. 

The Bureau of Reclamation estimates 
that if only 75% of the needed Federal 
projects and 90% of the non-federal 
projects were completed by the year 
2000, they would irrigate 17 million 
acres of supply food and fibre for 
2-5 million more people, develop some 
230,000 family size farms, supporting 
an on-farm population of 2.4 million, 
which in turn would support 40,000 
local retail enterprises, doing $4 billion 
retail trade yearly, and increase the 
Federal revenue by $900 million a year. 
POLLUTION 

The growth of the water pollution 
problem has taken on frightening as¬ 
pects in the past few years. 

Today there are about 30,000 in¬ 
dustrial and sewage outlets into Am¬ 
erican rivers, streams and lakes which 
serve approximately 100 million people. 

But wastes of only about 76 million 
people have been given any treatment. 

The Public Health Service estimates 
that some 4,000 new sewage plants 
must be built and another 1,700 must 
be enlarged or modernized to meet 
the problem. 

In only the past few years, water 
pollution has become more than just a 
case of wasted water, it has become a 
menace to the national health, and it 
is becoming more so each year. 


ERRORS 


Everybody makes ’em. Even us. 
On page 14 of the February issue, 
the “Announcement” of the cor¬ 
respondence course in Co-opera¬ 
tion states that this course costs 
$5.00. This should read $50.00. 

On page 16, first line in column 
3, the figure should be $800.00— 
not $1,800.00. 

Sorry! 


Meat Packers’ Council 
News Release 

A vigorous national farm policy with¬ 
in an overall economic expansion pro¬ 
gramme to help lift the nation out of 
the current recession was called for 
today by Professor D. Ralph Compbell, 
head of the Department of Agricultural 
Economics at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ontario. 

Speaking at the 41st Annual Meet¬ 
ing of the Meat Packers Council of 
Canada, Prof. Campbell said the prob¬ 
lems of agriculture ar e too big for 
agriculture itself to solve and must be 
dealt with by the federal government, 
not on an area basis, but on a nation¬ 
wide plan. 

He urged adoption of a policy that 
would include eliminating the premium 
on the Canadian dollar, thereby boost¬ 
ing exports and placing the nation on 
a more competitive footing. 

Prof. Campbell said such a national 
policy should also be aimed at curing 
domestic economic ailments by provid¬ 
ing assistance to people in low income 
agricultural areas and skilled training 
for those younger people who may leave 
the farms for jobs in industry. 

He labelled as disastrous steps pro¬ 
posed in some circles for reduction of 
Canada’s wheat production and replac¬ 
ing it with increased production of live¬ 
stock and poultry. Canada, he said, sells 
two-thirds of its wheat and is in a pre¬ 
ferred position in that it can produce a 
better quality wheat cheaper than any 
other country. 

Such a replacement programme, he 
Warned, could lead only to livestock and 
poultry problems far more serious than 
wheat surplus problems now confront¬ 
ing the nation. 


Duhamel - New Norway 
Hold Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Duhamel 
New Norway FUA Local No. 859 was 
held at the F. Cole home on February 
4th with 17 members ppresent. 

A. de Roon, New Norway was elected 
our new president. 

First vice-president is V. T. Butler; 
second vice-president is F. L. Cole; 
directors are D. A. Johnson, Lloyd 
A. Hutchinson; secretary-teasurer, Mrs. 
Johnson, H. Williams, H. Fredrickson, 
Hilda K. Stromberg. 

A motion was made by Ralph Tate, 
seconded by Allan Schilke that this 
Local go on record as opposed to the 
selling of grain direct to feed mills. 
Carried. 
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THE VOICE OF AGRICULTURE 

YOUR 

F U A RADIO BROADCAST 

on the air - Monday through Friday 


THROUGH THE KINDNESS OF THE FOLLOWING RADIO STATIONS: 


CKSA — LLOYDMINSTER 

Dial 1150 — 6:55 a.m. 

FIRST WITH FARM NEWS COVERAGE 

c F C W — CAMROSE 

Dial 790 — 6:55 p.m. 

“ALBERTA’S FARM STATION” 

C J D C — DAWSON CREEK 

Dial 1350 - 7:15 a.m. 

C H E C — LETHBRIDGE 

C H F A — EDMONTON 

En Francois 

Dial 1090 — 6:45 a.m. 

Dial 680 — 12:45 p.m. 

“Journal Agricole Lundi a Vendredi incl. 


Commentateur — Tharcis Forestier 

✓ 



February 9 — “If our feed lot operators in Alberta can buy feed grain at less than Wheat Board 
prices, while the Ontario feeder has to pay full Wheat Board prices, than our feeders have a big ad¬ 
vantage over the Ontario feeders. This is to our benefit in the West, but naturally the Ontario feeder is 
not going to take it lying down. He is going to say to the Federal Government — this is not fair. You 
let the Western feeder buy cheap grain and make me pay full Wheat Board price, and then you let these 
Western animals fed on this cheap grain, compete on the eastern market with my animals fed on high 
priced grain. I want the same privileges as the Western feeder. I want to buy my grain as cheaply as 
possible, direct from the farmer on the prairies — not at Wheat Board prices.” 

February 10 — “Whether we like it or not Canada is losing out in trade with Western Europe. Western 
European countries are determined, it seems, to be as self-sufficient as possible in their own area, and 
they have gone a long way in this regard. Canada’s traditional grain markets over there have been 
shrinking, and we must turn elsewhere.” 

February 14 — “One of the most interesting points,of course, is how do Hutterites manage to keep 
their young people from leaving the colonies? Are they so deeply fond of their families that they 
won’t leave for fear of hurting them? Are they really quite happy, with no desire to leave? Are economic 
pressures applied to hold them in the colony? Or — and we should take a close look at this one — are 
they snubbed and made unwelcome by the outside world, and so stay in the colony?” 

February 16 — “Farmers will be quite happy to stop asking for Government help — we’ll stop to¬ 
morrow, provided that all the rest of Canadian business stops asking for protection Until they do, they 

leave us no choice. We must be given the same consideration as everyone else.” 

• 

February 17 — “It appears, that hog producers, are taking some positive steps to get their marketing 
business organized, and under their own control. Let’s not fool ourselves for one minute. There is going 
to be strong, bitter and well financed opposition. There will be a lot of money spent, and a lot of un¬ 
favorable publicity given to this program. It will not be difficult, however for farmers to decide as to who 
is right and who is wrong. When someone opposes the setting up of a Hog Marketing Board, we need only 
to ask ourselves—who does he represent? Is he a farmer who makes his living out of raising hogs? And 
where does he get his support? From other farmers? Or from people and organizations whose business 
might be hurt by a producer controlled board? We must first of all recognize that our farm organizations 
are back of the idea. I do not think they have ever led us astray.” 


YOUR COMMENTATOR BILL HARPER 
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Co-op Commentary ... 

Focus of the Fortnight 

By ERNEST PAGE 

SYSTEM OUT OF DATE 

“Our modern structure of society 
. . . competitive. I do not mind com¬ 
petition on the right lines, but if 
that competition is based entirely 
on the acquisitive instinct 
of the individual, well it brings 
trouble. I have no doubt that parti¬ 
cular thesis of an economic or pol¬ 
itical structure is no longer suited 
to the world’s present condition, 
apart from the fact that in theory 
at least, in practice in some places, 
but in theory everywhere, we have 
passed out of the age of scarcity into 
the age of abundance. We have not 
in India, of course not. But in theory, 
of course, it may be done. It may 
take a little time and we have to 
think entirely different terms, and 
the business of an acquistive society 
as at present, largely is, I think, 
quite out of date, but where every 
country sits on the threshold of an¬ 
other country, everybody is so crowd¬ 
ed up together in this world today, 
that unless we develop that complete¬ 
ly different mentality, the co-opera¬ 
tive mentality, we come to grief, 
and we come into conflict. That is 
the basic thing.” 

The above quotation is from the 
inaugural address delivered by Pandit 
Nehru, Prime Minister of India, at the 
Seminar on Co-operative Leadership in 
Southeast Asia in New Delhi last Nov¬ 
ember. 

The fundamental difference between 
a co-operative and profit business has 
rarely been stated more eloquently than 
in this informal talk by Mr. Nehru. 

Competition was inevitable in the 
ages of scarcity through which man¬ 
kind has found his way. There never 
was, and it was assumed there never 
could be, enough to go around. Through 
the ages humans developed tribes and 
clans and societies and unions and com¬ 
panies—and the great nations too, in 
an endeavour to make certain that the 
members obtained an adequate share 
of the existing scarcity. That the un¬ 
organized or ill-placed sections of hum¬ 
anity were ignored or pushed aside 
in pursuit of this questionable endeav¬ 
our, was a fact often disregarded, if 
not unnoticed. 

The dilemma of the capitalist coun¬ 
tries arises from the fact that, as Mr. 
Nehru points out, the “acquisitive so¬ 
ciety” is not appropriate in an age of 
plenty. Why compete viciously for a 


Selected List Of 
Agricultural Publications 

NOTE—Single copies of publications 
are free unless otherwise indicated. 
PLEASE WRITE TO THE SOURCE 
INDICATED 

“ALL FOR THE ASKING” (Listing 
of books available from the Open Shelf 
of the University of Alberta, Exten¬ 
sion Library). 

Extension Library 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 
* * * 

“A comparison of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture”. (Extension 
Paper Ag. 10) .25c 

Agricultural Secretary 
Department of Extension 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 
* * * 

“Co-operative In Saskatchewan” $1.00 

Co-operative Union of Saskatchewan 

Co-op Block 

Regina, Saskatchewan 
* * * 

“Influence Of Depth Of Moist Soil 
At Seeding Time And Of Seasonal 
Rainfall On Wheat Yields In South¬ 
western Saskatchewan (Publication No. 
1090) 

Information Division 

Canada Department of Agriculture 

Ottawa, Ontario 

* * * 

“How Much Am I Offered?” - Farm 
Forum Guide, January 30, 1961 
* * * 

“Inflation — Robber or Benefactor 
- Farm Forum Guide, February 6, 1961. 

Alberta Farm Forum Secretary 
10201-104 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 

larger and larger portion of this world’s 
good when there can be enough for 
everyone, and when no one needs more 
than enough? 

It is to the concept of plenty that 
the co-operative movement must be 
dedicated. Co-operatives are consistent 
with an age of plenty. Co-operatives 
exist primarily to provide a service for 
people, not for the purpose of pro¬ 
viding a relatively small group of own¬ 
ers with means of accumulating com¬ 
parative wealth. Co-operative principles 
can be the foundation of the economy 
long after evolutionary forces have 
brought an end to the dominating in¬ 
fluence of capitalism. We live for the 
day! 


OPEN FORUM 

Letters for publication from 
members and subscribers only in 
the Open Forum must be brief. 
Pen names may be used if desired, 
but name of the sender must ac¬ 
company the letter. A recent 
Board of Directors’ ruling limits 
letters to 300 words and those 
longer cannot be accepted. Read¬ 
ers are asked to observe this 
change. The F.U.A. does not 
necessarily endorse or accept any 
responsibility for opinions ex¬ 
press under this heading. 


Dear Editor: 

I found it rather hard to take when 
our delegate to the FUA Convention 
told us of the endorsement of the 
resolution from the floor, commending 
the Federal Government on its action 
in delaying the railroad strike for six 
months. I realize the Government was 
in a squeeze. It had to go against 
the recommendation of its own concil¬ 
iation board and the Union which went 
along with the conciliation board, also 
against the railroad’s promise to the 
Union to pay its employees the aver¬ 
age wages of the workers in the durable 
goods industries. 

There was another motion presented 
to the FUA convention to have a labor 
speaker to present labor’s side of the 
story. It was defeated. Though we may 
all agree a railroad strike would have 
been bad at this time, what I did 
not like was the refusal of the dele¬ 
gates to hear the full story. I believe 
labor, railroad and government should 
have been able to present their case 
so the delegates could come to an un¬ 
biased conclusion. The government can 
now (if it wishes) interpret the com¬ 
mendation wrongly and say, “if the 
farmers want the railroad unions to 
be second rate citizens, the farmers 
should not squawk if they become third, 
fourth, tenth or even twentieth rate 
citizens”. If the opinions of the grass 
root members of our union are going 
to be by-passed, then I say by-pass the 
delegates too, and give the authority 
to the Provincial Executive who are 
better informed, more mature and I 
hope would be more ethical. 

Herbert Haenschke, 

R.R. No. 1, Picardvjlle 
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The Jr. Vice-President 
Reports 

By George Doupe 

The month of March is a very im¬ 
portant month for the Jr. F.U.A. The 
debating contest is now well under 
way and the queen contest is just start¬ 
ing. Thus you can see that our main 
contests are running concurrently. 

Interest in the debating contest seems 
better this year than last, mainly be¬ 
cause interest has been shown in diff¬ 
erent part of the province, plus the 
areas that were active in debating last 
year. You will remember that last year 
at the district conventions we said that 
unless there was an increased enthus¬ 
iasm shown in the debating contest 
it would have to be discontinued. Some¬ 
thing that we would dislike doing when 
there are so many apparent advantages 
in such a competition. The Jr. F.U.A. 
board recognized the seriousness of this 
situation and made plans to improve 
the debating contest, which resulted 
in the increased interest this year, but 
more important a better ground work 
has been laid which I am sure will 
result in a better contest in the years 
to come. There is one thing that I 
would like to ask you as individual 
members and that is if there is a de¬ 
bate being held in your locality, please 
go to it and find out for yourself 
how thought-provoking a debate is and 
how enjoyable a debating contest can 
be to those in the audience. 

I mentioned earlier that the queen 
contest is just starting. As you know 
this is the main source of income for 
the Jr. F.U.A., since this is so we hope 
that each of you support that candidate 
in your local. Remeber you are com¬ 
peting with your neighboring locals for 
the distinction of having the Jr. F.U.A. 
Queen candidate in your district. 

If your local feels that it can’t sell 
as many tickets as a local with a 
higher membership, I would urge you 
to remember that there are many ways 
to make the buying of these tickets 
attractive to your members and to other 
people. Any local that wishes to get 
the ticket stubs back have only to let 
the head office know and the stubs 
will be returned after they are counted. 

The Jr. F.U.A. theme for this year 
is LEADERSHIP AND CITIZENSHIP 
THROUGH MAXIMUM PARTICIPA¬ 
TION. Let’s make both of these com¬ 
petitions a success by having maximum 
participation in all phases of both the 
Queen contest and the Debating con¬ 
test! 


AMISK FUA HI-LITES 

Nineteen members and one visitor 
attended the February meeting of the 
Amisk Local 702 held in the new home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Prost. 

Mr. Ted Grocock of the Czar UFA 
petroleum depot was in attendance to 
discuss the possibility of including the 
Amisk district in their oil distribution. 

Mr. Allan Johnson’s rink will reppre- 
sent 702 in the. FUA curling bonspiel 
which will be held sometime in March. 

Plans were made to hold a military 
whist drive in the Amisk Community 
Hall on Wednesday, March 8 at 8:30 
p.m. 

The next meeting will be held on Fri¬ 
day, March 10, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Millet Shawley. 

Mrs. Prost served a delicious lunch 
at the conclusion of the meeting. 


JR. F.U.A. NEWS 

The February meeting of the Poyce 
Jr. F.U.A. Local No. 201 was held 
at the home of Elory Lundgard, with 
nine members attending. It was decided 
that the record player which was to 
be raffled on February 10th, would 
be postponed until later because suf¬ 
ficient tickets had not been sold. A 
hay ride had been planned and if 
enough people attend, the local will 
continue having them. After the meet¬ 
ing lunch was served. 

There is one other subject that I 
would like to touch on at this time. 
One of the main problems that face 
Jr. directors is the lack of people to 
contact in their districts. It would be 
an enormous help to these directors 
if each F.U.A. and F.W.U.A. local 
would appoint a committee on Jr. ac¬ 
tivities. The duties of this committee 
would be to acquaint themselves with 
the Jr. F.U.A. program and to let the 
Jr. members in your local know what 
we are trying to do. It would be the 
duty of the Jr. director to supply these 
committees with information and to 
meet with them periodically to see 
what the possibilities were of forming 
a Jr. local in that area or to find a 
way that the Jr. members attending 
F.U.A. or F.W.U.A. meetings could best 
make use of the Jr. F.U.A. program. 
I hope that each of your locals find 
it feasible to implement this suggestion. 

One of the basic tenents of the F.U.A. 
is the retention of the family farm. 
Since the F.U.A. is a family organiz¬ 
ation, let’s hope that everyone is aware 
of and interested in all the facets of 
the F.U.A. 


PELICAN FWUA AND 
FUA BONSPIEL 

The Pelican FWUA and FUA held 
their mixed bonspiel recently. 

Eleven rinks played off, with Don 
Redmond running the draws very ca- 
pably < 

Mr. and Mrs. N. Pickard and Mrs. 
Lyle Alwood picked out nice prizes for 
the curlers. 

Many good games were played ending 
with an extra end, or having the last 
rock make the final decision. Much fun 
was experienced by all, with many stiff 
joints and muscles the next day, espe¬ 
cially by those who hadn’t curled for 
years. 

Thanks are extended to those who, in 
any way contributed towards the bon¬ 
spiel. 

The winners and their rinks were as 
follows: 

Grand Challenge—1st Frank Tipler, 
Lyle Alwood, Billy Holland and Inga 
Bell. 2nd—Paul Belik, Frances Red- 
gren. 3rd—Lena Belik, Edna Szabados, 
mond, Carolyn Belik and Richard Wal- 
Richard Tipler and Richard Walgren. 
4th—Olaf Ronning, Walter Frost, Patsy 
Frost and Lizzie Pickard. 

Second Event: 1st—Ray Belanger, 
Annie Ronning, Fred Foxwell and Ray¬ 
mond Tipler 2nd—Zoli Szabados, Bun- 
ty Leskow, Beverly Foxwell and Clif¬ 
ford Frost. 3rd—Cecil Trigg, Pete Bell, 
Jimmy Newell, Shirley Bell. 4th—Nor¬ 
man Pickard, Faye Tipler, Lars Hagen- 
son and Marilyn Hagenson. 

Consolation: 1st — Gray Hill, Pearl 
Hill, Pat Robinson, Edith Robinson. 2nd 
—Grace Cornfield, Don Redmond, Mari¬ 
lyn Hagenson, Romeo Belanger. 3rd—• 
Don Cornfield, Allan Warrington, Nick 
Leskow and Mildred Gibson. 

Out of the above personnel, two rinks 
will challenge for the playoff to be 
held at a later date, when other locals’ 
rinks will compete for sub-district 6 
representation for the district 7 play¬ 
offs to be held at Wainwright on March 
14th. 


FARMS FOR SALE 

Vi sec. Rocky Mountain House. On gravel 
and bus route. 85 ac. cult. Buildings; power. 
$6420. 

Vi sec. Leslieville. % mi. to gravel and 
bus route. $3800 with $2400 cash. 

HOMES — HOTELS — MORTGAGES 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
See us before you buy 
R. J. ROLLIS & CO. LTD., 
5007 Gaetz Ave., Red Deer, Alta. 
Phone 2651 
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IN MY OPINION 

— it’s internal and structural 


"LET'S FACE IT" 

By F. A. NOEL 

In a recent year-end questionnaire 
from the Farmers’ Union & Co-opera¬ 
tive Development Association the last 
question was “What are the three most 
important problems facing the F.U.A.”? 

There is no doubt in answering the 
question many will enumerate various 
problems of agriculture as the three 
most important ones facing the Farm¬ 
ers’ Union of Alberta. This probably 
will be borne out when the results 
of the survey are tabulated. But can 
we hope to solve the problems of agri¬ 
culture unless our group first of all 
represents the majority of those affect¬ 
ed? Can we claim representation to 
that extent? If not then primary con¬ 
sideration how to increase our mem¬ 
bership until we do represent the 
majority of the farmers of this prov¬ 
ince. This brings out a host of related 
problems. 

One which comes immediately to mind 
is, how to get people to recognize and 
accept their responsibility in a dem¬ 
ocratic society. This one must be faced 
squarely by the free world if the tide 
of deterioration in our democratic sys¬ 
tem is to be allayed. 

Another problem related to our lack 
of numbers in the F.U.A. is the lack of 
finances. No matter how we wish to 
look at it, it cannot be passed over 
lightly. In order to compete with all 
that attracts the attention of the people 
nowadays, a vigorous even aggressive 
plan of public relations is necessary. 
This cannot be done properly if we are 
forever cramped for lack of funds. 

Many will not accept the fact that 
public relations is necessary, but main¬ 
tain that farm organizations are wast¬ 
ing their efforts and funds on public 
relations, especially as it concern mem¬ 
bership campaigns. They claim that ser¬ 
vices and benefits received directly 
should sell memberships. They think 
more in terms of immediate tangible 
returns. They are not particularly in¬ 
terested in either the vertical or the 
long range view. 

Another question to ponder is: Are 
we really developing the ideas and 
opinions of farm people as a group, 
to a point where such could be repres¬ 


ented as the wishes and views of the 
whole group, based on informed dis¬ 
cussion and compromise necessary to 
make them the “group views”? After 
studying the various statements by our 
leaders printed in the Organized Farmer 
(January issue) it would seem that no 
small amount of confusion existed in 
their minds following the Annual Con¬ 
vention in December. 

One example regards the action the 
convention took on Hog Marketing. 
This seems to have left some of them 
absolutely non-plussed. One report stat¬ 
ed, “Several things rather surprised 
me at our convention. One was the de¬ 
feat of setting up a Hog Marketing 
Board in Alberta as soon as the other 
provinces were ready to move in that 
direction, yet on the other hand the 
convention instructed the F.U.A. to 
set up a Hog Committee to accelerate 
the promotion of a more efficient hog 
marketing program. It seems to con¬ 
tradict the other. What does it mean?” 
Similar remarks were made by other 
writers in reference to the action of 
the convention. 

MORE INFORMATION? 

Is it not possible this simply means 
that a large number of those attending 
the convention felt a serious need for 
more information on the subject? It 
could also mean that many felt the 
experience of the F.U.A. with the Egg 
Marketing Board should not be repeat¬ 
ed. Many realize that when making de¬ 
cisions which affect more people out¬ 
side the organization than it would 
people within, it is always wise to 
tread carefully. To do otherwise would 
tend to retard our progress towards 
increasing our numerical strength. It 
might again prove to be a case of at¬ 
tempting steps number two and three 
before we have our equilibrium on the 
first step. We could just falter and 
stumble with no forward progress. 

DEMOCRATIC ACTION? 

What about our annual convention? 
Are we so sure that its actions re¬ 
flect exactly the feelings of the major¬ 
ity of the F.U.A. members? Is the dem¬ 
ocratic process of developing group opin¬ 
ion fuctioning as it should? Are the 
delegates well enough informed on all 
matters brought up to cast an intelli¬ 
gent vote? If an unqualified “yes” was 


the answer to each of these questions, 
then all would be just fine, but even 
our F.U.A. President seems a bit 
doubtful as he wrote his year-end re¬ 
port in the Organized Farmer. 

Is it physically possible for about 
600 delegates in five days to properly 
process some 150 to 200 resolutions 
dealing with complex subjects, and dis¬ 
pose of numerous reports and associa¬ 
ted business in an informed and dem¬ 
ocratic manner? 

With 600 delegates, the Locals may 
not be equitably represented. With an 
average membership per local of 26 
to 30, each would be entitled to two 
delegates. Multiply that by over 900 
locals and you find that 600 constitutes 
less than one-third of the total repres¬ 
entation from the Locals. 

DELEGATE QUALIFICATIONS? 

What about the election of the dele¬ 
gates at the Local? What are the main 
qualifications for a Local delegate to 
the convention? He must be able to 
get away for a week. Too often that 
is the only qualification required. Other 
qualifications are needed such as when 
the Local is not too well fixed fin¬ 
ancially, the delegate must also be one 
who can afford to absorb the differ¬ 
ence between what it will cost him 
to attend and what the Local can af¬ 
ford. 

In two many instances the delegate 
is chosen in the following manner: The 
Local board meets a week or so before 
convention time. Finding that none of 
their number are able to attend, the 
secretary is instructed to get any mem¬ 
ber that will go. Under these circum¬ 
stances you often find some who have 
hardly attended a Local meeting dur¬ 
ing the previous year or so, and since 
his wife is going along anyway she 
is also given credentials. This results 
in many on the floor of the convention 
not having the foggiest notion on how 
to vote, or what it is all about. It 
would be interesting (or perhaps shock¬ 
ing) to know just what percentage 
would fall into the above category. 

Let’s face it, there are a lot of in¬ 
ternal and struetual problems the 
F.U.A. could spend some time in solv¬ 
ing, They may be more important 
than we like to admit. This may not 
be as easy or pleasant as working on 
agricultural problems, since we might 
find ourselves stepping on each others’ 
flower-beds at times. But it is imper¬ 
ative that before we go out in the field 
to do some plowing, cultivating, or 
seeding we must have the old tractor 
in good running condition. 
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WHO DO WE ELECT ? ? ? 



MR. A. "Do It Yourself" 

He’s the nervous type—loves action. 
He’s like Hoagy, the gun man in the 
mystery, “a nervous little fellow who 
never gives anything to a matter if he 
c«uld see any action on it.” He asks, 
“How? How should a job be done?” 
That “how how” makes him the chief 
Indian. He is seldom wise enough to 
say “Who? Who can do this job?” 
Instead, he says, “Do it myself if 
possible, then it’s done right.” He’s one 
of the hardest working managers you 
could meet. But his work is not done 
right, he is unhappy and discouraged. 
He feels unappreciated. 

MR. B. "Make The Sale" 

His motto is, “Get the sale. That’s 
what you’re in business for. Sell ’em.” 
Tor three years, sales have increased, 
but this year they’re about the same. 
Mr. B., the star salesman, has reached 
his limit of personal production. He 
hasn’t trained others, in fact he does’t 
know how to train. He’s such a good 
salesman that he’s flirting with an offer 
to go with a competing commerical 
company as district sales manager. “Get 
the sale,” is his life blood. 


If we were asked to classify the hundreds of Co-op Managers 
we’ve met, we would probably describe five major types. Similar 
classifications would develop for Board Chairmen. 


/ 

MR. C. "Please The Board" 

He has a pleasing personality, a 
good talker, a good listeners too. He 
writes interesting reports. He telephones 



MR. B. “Make The Sale” 


board members at home every few days, 
relays information to them, ask their 
judgement on a number of small matt¬ 
ers; sees that each member attends 
various meetings and takes part in com¬ 
munity affairs. His brother-in-law pub¬ 
lishes the local paper and every board 
member has had his name in it, several 
times. Board members and their wives 
like Mr. C. 

MR. D. "Businessman" 

He’s quite different from the other 
three. Ten minutes after meeting him, 
you know you’re talking to a business¬ 
man. He shows that revenues have 
doubled in four years. On the shelf 
behind his desk are looseleaf books and 
financial reports. They’re not limited to 
dollar and cents figures and compara¬ 
tive data, they are interpreted into 
bar graphs and pie charts. Most of the 
lines are quite regularly going up. He 
hastens to tell you that the line going 
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down is the cost of administration per 
$1,000 of sales. 

You respect his systematic methods 
and business judgement. Margins have 
increased; net assets, including working 
capital, are adequate; overdue accounts 
are at a minimum. 

Ask him about the board and he 
replies: “Ive got a good board. They 
stay in their own place; They don't 
bother me too much. In fact they’ve 
approved every recommendation I’ve 
made, every budget I’ve submitted, and 
raised my salary every year.” 

Asked about the co-operative point 
of view of the membership, he says, 
“It must be all right. They’re buying 
more, and I’m giving them back bigger 
margins. That’s what they want.” 
There’s One More Type, Mr. E. 
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MR. E. “One More Type 



There's One More Type, MR. E. 

He has some characteristics in common with the others. 
He’s interested in making sales, like Mr. B. But you seldom 
see him make the sale. He’s working with the department 
heads, outlining and checking sales plans and results. 

He has five year goals, as well as this year’s budget. 
He and his team have even set up a percentage of the 
total market for each major commodity which they expect¬ 
ed to get each year for the next five. 

Back of his desk are two looseleaf manuals. One con¬ 
tains financial reports, budgets and work programs for each 
department for the coming year. The other contains organ¬ 
ization charts, position descriptions, and policies. 


Each board member has a 2 inch looseleaf leather brief¬ 
case, with zipper and handles, and the member’s name stamp¬ 
ed in gold letters along with the co-op name. In this case 
the board member keeps his board reports. 

When asked how he spends his time, he hesitated, “That’s 
difficult to answer, unless I state it this way, my job is 
not primarily sales, or finance, or commodities, or members, 
or board, or employees. My toughest job is maintaining bal¬ 
ance between member requirement in terms of commodities 
and services on the one hand, and employee satisfactions on 
the other hand, plus savings to patrons, and a good reputation 
among businesses in our area.” 

—Co-op Report 


O 
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WINNERS— 

A free Co-operative Brochure has 
been mailed to the following for being 
the first in their District to name 
Henry Young as the “Beauty” which 
appeared in the January issue of the 
Organized Farmer. 

Dist. 1—Nick C. Poohkay, Eaglesham. 

Dist. 4-Mrs. Bill Swiderski, Le Goff. 

Dist. 5-B. Urchyshyn, Drayton Valley 

Dist. 6—Mrs. J. Porozni, Willingdon. 
Dist. 7—A. W. Widleke, Sedgewick. 

Dist 8-Mrs. Robert Shaw, Sedgewick. 

Dist. 13—Mrs. W. H. Nelson, Medicine 
Hat. 


What Tree Am I? 

1. What is a double tree? 

2. What tree is nearest the sea? 

3. Name the languishing tree. 

4. What tree will hold things? 

5. What tree will keep you warm? 

6. The Egyptian plague tree? 

7. The tree we offer friends in greet¬ 
ing. 

8. The tree found in some churches? 

9. The tree used in wet weather? 

10. The tree used in kissing. 

11. The tree used in a bottle. 

12. The fisherman’s tree. 

13. A tree that belongs to the sea. 

14. A tree used to describe pretty girls. 

15. An emblem of grief. 

16. The Canadian emblem. 

17. A tree used by carpenters for se¬ 
curing straight line and by sailors 
for sounding. 

18. A tree worn in Oriental countries. 

19. The name of a girl plus the name 
of a boy. 

For answers write: 

Farmers’ Union and Co-operative Development 
Association, 9934-106 Street, Edmonton Alta. 


A GAME 

TEAKETTLE:— A player leaves the 
room. The remaining group decides 
on some homonym; that is, a word that 
sounds like some other word or words, 
but differs in meaning, such as rain 
(reign, rein). When the player who was 
out comes in, each person in the group 
uses “teakettle” in a sentence in place 
of the selected word. One may say: “I 
grabbed the teakettle” (rein). Another: 
“Did you go through the teakettle?” 
(rain). Another: “His was a very short 
teakettle” (reign). The player whose 
sentence reveals anyone of these words, 
so that it is guessed, must leave the 
room for next game. Other examples 
of words are: raise, rays, raze; polle, 
poll; tail, tale; bare, bear; rose, rows. 


F.U. &C.D.A. Report 

A seven page report of F.U. & C.D.A. 
activities from October, 1960 to the end 
of January, 1961, has been mailed to 
officials and delegates of the 10-mem¬ 
ber organizations. The report was a 
digest of the Directors’ report to the 
Advisory Committee Meeting, February 
6th. The next meeting will receive a 
review of developments which led to 
setting up F.U. & C.D.A. along with its 
experiments and projects for the first 
two years in preparation for the budget 
and program for the third year. The 
Policy Council will meet Friday, May 
26, 1961. 

The report dealt with 38 activities 
plus 25 district workshops involving 36 
persons on the staff committees involv¬ 
ing 36 persons on the staff committees 
and over —_ participants. Plans were 
reported for 6 more workshops, a Dis¬ 
trict Economics Conference, 3 Income 
Tax Information Days, and a press and 
Public Relations Seminar, during the 
final quarter of the second season of 
F.U. & C.D.A. octivities. 

The financial statement showed a 
balance of $1755 on hand for the year. 
It is expected to be consumed during 
the final quarter of activities thus end¬ 
ing with a balanced budget for each 
year. Some of the activities reported 
were: 


Song Books, Recordings 

Is your organization planning a pic¬ 
nic or camping trip this summer? A 
supply of “Alberta Sings”, the popular 
pocket-size book of songs and music 
will stimulate good harmony. 

The selections include songs fam¬ 
iliar to camp and short course pro¬ 
grams as well as farm and co-op songs, 
with folk songs from many lands. 

Recording will soon be available to 
introduce some of the folk songs to 
those not familiar with the original 
language. 


Co-operative Brochure— 

The 56 page brochure is now available 
and a letter to each member organiza¬ 
tions’ Board of Directors will finalize 
arrangements for its distribution. The 
information on the co-operative and 
farm organizations serving Alberta pro¬ 
vides the answers to many questions put 
to the busy co-operative officials. 

One question to be answered at the 
next meeting of the Advisory Committee 
is how to get the 25c booklet into the 
hands of 19,000 Grade Nine students 
in Alberta whose studies allow for a 
brief look at Co-operatives. In the mean¬ 
time the brochure has been approved 
by the Curriculum Committee and a 
sample copy sent to each superintendent 
of school divisions and counties. 

Joint Meeting— 

A joint meeting of the F.U.A. Board 
and F.U. & C.D.A. Advisory Committee 
was held from 2 p.m. Monday, to 5 p.m. 
Wednesday, January 9-11, 1961. W. J. 
Hoppins presented the keynote address. 
He, along with the Chairman of the 
Policy Council, Ed Nelson; the Chair¬ 
man of the meeting, Clare Anderson; 
A. J. Cormier of the Canadian Citizen¬ 
ship Branch; and Allan DesChamps, 
Agricultural Secretary, University Ex¬ 
tension Department, were the staff 
committee. 

The program developed the structure 
and need of a farm organization. Then 
much time was spent on the ideal dis¬ 
trict with its internal and external re¬ 
sources. The role of F.U. & C.D.A. was 
studied along with the responsibilities 
of Districct Officials. The summary of 
the conference was made by Ed Nel¬ 
son. It was printed and distributed by 
the F.U.A. office. 

Meeting with Extension Officials— 

The results of the Joint Meeting led 
to an informal meeting of F.U.A., F.U. 
& C.D.A. and Department of Agricul¬ 
ture Extension officials. The informal 
report to the Advisory Committee spark¬ 
ed over an hour of discussion on how 


FARMERS’ UNION & CO-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT ASS’N 
j 9934 - 106 Street, Edmonton, Alberta 

;! Enclosed is a (cheque, money order) for_ to ; 

cover cost of_copies of ALBERTA SINGS @ 50c each. 

I; 10% discount on orders of 10 or more. 

:| NAME_ 

;! ADDRESS_ ! 

ORGANIZATION _ 
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WORKSHOP 

SUMMARY 

By ED NELSON 

(At a recent workshop held by the 
F.U. & C.D.A. and attended by F.U.A. 
Board members and Co-op personnel, 
Ed Nelson was asked to summarize the 
results of the program. The following 
is his report on this occasion.) 

* * * 

No program means the same to all 
people. I suspect that is mainly the 
reason for so many failures or near 
failures in so many of the projects 
we undertake. I don’t think there can 
ever be any point in us trying to 
change something that is so definitely 
in the makeup of all of us. It is, there¬ 
fore necessary that people charged with 
certain responsibilities, understand each 
other as much as possible. That was, 
of course, the prime purpose in calling 
this meeting. Whether we have accomp¬ 
lished that purpose or not is something 
that only each one of you and I can 
decide, and show, by our actions in 
the future. 

May I pose the problem as I have 
seen it and try to interpret F.U. & 
C.D.A. as I saw its purpose. 

First—the problem. We had over 900 
registered locals in the province. These 
900 locals were supposed to represent 
70,000 farmers. We propose to repre¬ 
sent the grass roots thinking of all the 
farmers in Alberta. Over the years we 
have represented them so well that these 
same farmers have developed co-oper¬ 
ative effort for practically every econ¬ 
omic need and I doubt if it can be 
said there is any farmer in Alberta 
that is not influenced by that fact or 
that is not a member in one way or 
another. We represented them so well 
that, for fifteen years we provided the 
political atmosphere for this Province. 

In spite of all this there were those 
people who said we did not have the 
support of the majority of the farmers. 
They said, “less than thirty per cent 
were regular members.” 

I doubt if we would have been so 
concerned had we believed that we were 
getting the active participation of all 
the 30 per cent in the field of policy 
making. We were accused of following 
a line of reasoning that was supported 

member organizations and others must 
each clarify its objectives and its par¬ 
ticipation in education and extension 
programs for rural Alberta. A commit¬ 
tee was set up to give the matter more 
study and to report to the next meet¬ 
ing. 


by a very few of the 30%. The realiz¬ 
ation that this could be a fact made 
it imperative that we must halt this 
trend. It is useless for this organiza¬ 
tion to pose questions of policy from 
this office if only 2 or 3 hundred 
people are going to interpret that pol¬ 
icy, and worse still, the same handful 
from year to year. 

The need was obvious. It was not 
nearly so important to get more mem¬ 
bers as it was to get those we had, 
participating to such an extent that 
we could truly say we were demo¬ 
cratically representing the grass-roots 
thinking. Equally important, we had, 
in our locals, set up the logical means 
of keeping the members in better com¬ 
munication with the various co-opera¬ 
tives and the extension services of the 
government and the University. Be¬ 
cause we were not financially able 
to service the locals well enough, we 
failed. That was the main reason for 
calling in the co-operatives to help. 
This is what Wilf Hoppins outlined 
to you in his “keynote” address. He 
outlined to you the thinking of some 
of the people concerned with initiating 
the program. He laid out the pro¬ 
posed plan of action. He outlined some 
of the difficulties farmers were facing, 
and the desperate need for getting more 
information to the people. He described 
the lack of trained young people to 
undertake community leadership. He 
also pointed out the need for more 
informed support for the Co-ops. He 
stressed the fact that farmers are a 
lessening factor politically, in terms 
of numbers, but that their importance 
as citizen has not lessened. 

The question period brought out some 
of the facts of the situation and in¬ 
dicated some of the areas that need 
help. Understanding and good public 
relations was high on the list. It also 
indicated there was no lack of leader¬ 
ship in the country, it only remained 
to develop it. T.V. and other distrac¬ 
tions along with consolidation of local 
governments were listed as changes 
that need understanding and over com¬ 
ing. It was also pointed out the rural 
people had become more dependent on 
commercial leadership and high pressure 
advertising. There was no challenge to 
think, and a lack of recognition of 
individuals. There was a lack of under¬ 
standing of the very pronounced change 
from an expanding economy to one of 
concentrated integration. Because there 
was less imagination, there was less 
influence of new thinking and some 
evidence of stagnation. 

If I were to interpret the purpose 
of F.U. & C.D.A., I would say, its pur¬ 
pose was to directly deal with the very 


problems outlined. If it can properly 
be said that it failed in the very 
short period it has been in operation, 
it might be because we have not, as 
yet, been able to get by those 200 
interpreters I referred to in the begin¬ 
ning. It is going to take time to break 
through to the people and the ways 
of doing so are not always clear and 
easy. So, I would say, the purpose of 
the meeting was to try to find that 
way. 

In order to find common ground to 
start the discussions it was necessary to 
get down to the lowest common de¬ 
nominator. It was hoped that by so 
doing we might, together build a new 
concept. That is why Allan Des- 
Champs took us right back into the 
districts. He did an excellent job of 
breaking down the district from a 
geographic location to areas, to com¬ 
munities and to people and their needs. 
I think he helped us to reconstruct 
the districts together so that we could 
think about district needs and respon¬ 
sibilities in a common mood and from 
a common base. 

The following morning Sam Cormier 
undertook to examine the local and 
to break it down to the common de¬ 
nominator, which of course is again, 
people. He had some difficulty in get¬ 
ting common agreement on the require¬ 
ments for a local. This tended to point 
out the very complexities that we have 
to deal with and I think begins to 
show, quite graphically the enormity 
of the task before us. 

In order to get into more specific 
areas the morning was devoted to a 
panel discussion designed to try to de¬ 
termine the specific roll of F.U. & 
C.D.A. While I doubt there ever was 
complete agreement on the idea of what 
was represented by the “district team”, 
an effort was made to determine the 
part F.U. & C.D.A. could play in build¬ 
ing a better team. It pointed out the 
need for a clearer outline of the dis¬ 
trict and its role. It questioned wheth¬ 
er sub-directors were all aware of their 
purpose. Some directors required more 
techniques, incentive and initiative. 
Another, very obvious problem, was 
shown to be in the area of how the 
best utilization can be made of field 
service of various organizations. It is 
quite obvious that we are just now 
coming to the place where we are ready 
to work this out. One difficulty is in 
clarifying roles of each group, partic¬ 
ularly since most people have pre¬ 
conceived ideas and these are difficult 
to circumvent. 

Some of the points dealing with 
specifics were as follows: 
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1. A compilation of available services 
and resources. 

2. The F.U.A. from the locals should 
determine the needs. 

3. The advisory committee help the 
teams in all districts to plan ways 
and means to deal with these needs. 

The group then divided into groups 
to try to set down their thinking. The 
committee summarized these reports, 
brought back the following. 

1. Co-ordination and defining of roles 
at Provincial Level. 

2. Co-ordination and defining of roles 
at District Level. 

3. Determine and study district needs. 

4. Preference of district needs. 

5. Programing. 

6. Inventory of resources. 

7. Mobilization of resources. 

8. Implementing of program. 

9. Evaluation. 

These points have outline the think¬ 
ing of the group in a fairly general 
way. It does indicate that the original 
outline of the purpose of the F.U. & 
C.D.A. is not changed. 

To plan and administer an education 
and training program conforming to 
the policies and with the budget laid 
down by the policy cpuncil. 

To prepare a proposed program and 
budget. 

To examine the educational and train¬ 
ing programs of each of the member 
organizations and make suggestions for 
their co-ordination in the interests of 
the Association. 

Upon request by member organiz¬ 
ations to give advice on their educa¬ 
tional activities. 

Finally in getting down to specifics 
it again became obvious the local is 
the important factor in the whole pro¬ 
gram. It was fairly well established the 
director of F.U & C.D.A. should be 
available to help each district, at the 
request of each director. This help could 
be either directly to the local or to 
help the district team to plan pro¬ 
grams. The help does not necessarily 
require personalized service at any or 
all times, but should be for the pur¬ 
pose of encouraging local people to 
use the resources available. 

Again the question of trained dir¬ 
ectors was raised which again, in my 
mind, will be taken care of better by 
locals. 

One thing is quite obvious to me. In 
the group we have had together there 
is an awareness of a problem, but there 
is a lot of evidence that the people 
concerned are not anxious to comprom¬ 
ise to reach a common objective. How¬ 
ever, it can also be said the group 
represents as fair a cross section of 
thinking in the province as one could 


Farming The Farmer 
... A new Angle 

By CECIL BELYEA 

(In The Rural Co-operator) 

Let the buyer beware: 

The Ontario Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture is just beginning to receive en¬ 
quiries concerning a new enterprise in 
the business world which calls itself 
the Farmers research Discount Assoc¬ 
iation While it appears to be a new 
enterprise, its method of operation is 
believed to resemble that employed by 
similar businesses long active in urban 
centres. Farmers Research Discount As¬ 
sociation by its very title would seem 
to represent an attempt to apply a 
questionable sales gimmick exclusively 
to the farming community. 

The gimmick, to judge from what 
little the Better Business Bureau has 
been able to find out, is to make the 
most of social pressure and the pre¬ 
sumed native avarice of the client. The 

hope to get. So, what better place than 
this room to struggle through these dif¬ 
ficulties, and what better chance could 
we have to come up with some concrete 
direction. 

Unfortunately, I am afraid the indi¬ 
cations here have been that most people 
have expected a miracle. The obvious 
thing to me is that had we not be¬ 
come bogged down in our efforts in 
the F.U.A. after 50 years of trying, 
we would not be here, doing what we 
are doing now. I think we should be 
prepared, at this stage of the game to 
put more than one or two years into 
effort. The time required will be de¬ 
termined entirely by ourselves and by 
our attitude toward each other. I have 
already mentioned compromise and un¬ 
derstanding. The time will be determ¬ 
ined by the effort we make to 
understand and the will to make com¬ 
promise. There is no room for empire 
building, but our efforts must result in 
a common empire that serves all people 
effectively and equitably to this end, the 
big job of F.U. & C.D.A. with present 
finances and personnel, will be the role 
of co-ordinator of all the available re¬ 
sources, with some help in program¬ 
ing. 

The influence of this meeting will 
determine the manner in which the 
follow-up is carried out. With proper 
planning, I think local planning meet¬ 
ings can be arranged without breaking 
down our resources. The ideas intro¬ 
duced here in the last two days can 
be introduced to our members in an 
orderly manner 


Better Business Bureau, incidentally, 
has twice asked the firm information 
on its operations but without reply. 

First, the prospective client receives 
a business reply card through the mail 
which purports to ask for help in a 
“Provincial Survey of Rural Needs”. 
A questionnaire is included which asks 
the receiver to note those items (rang¬ 
ing from dinnerware to a tractor) 
which he does or does not possess. 
The prospect is encouraged to fill in 
the form by the suggestion that by 
helping to gather information he will 
become eligible for four free gifts. 
These gifts (stated on the card to 
be “listed below” but, in fact, not 
listed anywhere on the card) when all 
distributed to the eager, helpful clients, 
will have a total value of up to $25,000. 
The client, is not “obliged” in any 
way; whatever that means. 

Having dutifully mailed the card 
within the stipulated 10 days following 
its receipt, the prospect then awaits 
the unfolding of the second stage in 
the procedure—the visit from a rep¬ 
resentative of FRDA. This person, when 
he calls, may require the prospect (it 
says on the card) to answer three 
questions before he hands over the 
free gifts. It is interesting to speculate 
on what areas of human knowledge 
these questions may cover. It is pos¬ 
sible that at least one of them could 
be extremely difficult, for example a 
question like: What was the guinea 
hen population of Tanganyika in 1908? 

Assuming that the prospect fails to 
answer all three questions, a third step, 
according to information received from 
the public by the Better Business 
Bureau, is enacted. A selection of mer¬ 
chandise will be offered at a so-called 
bargain price of, say $229.50, as sort 
of consolation to the disappointed client. 

To soften the blow, the challenging 
opportunity will be presented of help¬ 
ing to dispose of merchandise handled 
by FRDA to friends and neighbors. 
In other words, the client is invited 
to become a paid supplier of names and 
addresses of acquaintances and rel¬ 
atives, especially newlyweds, who are 
likely to shape up as suitable prospects 
for further sales. Of course, for each 
sale to these other prospects, the or¬ 
iginal client is promised a rebate. Why, 
you say, the items purchased for 
$229.50 might become free gifts after 
all: Not very likely. 

In all such business deals, remem¬ 
ber— (1) “Beware of the Greeks when 
the come bearing gifts.” (2) Read the 
contract. (3) “No” is the first word 
we learn as children. We need to re¬ 
member to use it as adults. 
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2-Way PROTECTION with M.S.I. 


Life's greatest asset is good health, for without good health it is not worth living. Today, more than 
450,000 Albertans enjoy MSI's most economical health insurance coverage with one to two comprehensive prepaid 
medical care plans. MSI is a non-profit organization sponsored by the Medical Profession of Alberta; every cent 
paid in, except for administration, goes towards member benefits. 

MSI OFFERS YOU FREEDOM FROM HEALTH WORRIES IN TWO WAYS: 

1. When you are well you have the security of knowing that pre-paid medical care is ready for you if it is needed. 

2. If you are ill, you have the security of knowing that MSI pays your doctor bills. 

Two plans are available; Plan A for groups of three or more and Plan C for individuals and 
their families at these low monthly rates: 

Plan A ' Plan C 

ONE PERSON ..... $3.00 $ 4.25 

FAMILY OF 2 PERSONS . 6.00 8.50 

FAMILY OF 3 PERSONS OR MORE . 9.00 10.50 

MSI services include . . . ALL home, office and hospital calls . . . consultant and specialist services . . . 

diagnosis of and treatment of illnesses . . . treatment of fracture, bruises and lacerations . . . surgical procedures 

including pre and post operative care . . . anaesthetist services . . . services of assisting doctor . . . maternity bene¬ 
fits (9 month waiting period) . . . X-ray charges . . . laboratory services . . . emergency services outside Alberta 
. . . and many others. 

MSI now have speakers available who will gladly gladly address Locals or Groups of the F.U.A. anywhere 
in Alberta to discuss the many advantages of group participation. They will advise too, how you can have Plan C 
for immediate coverage and convert it later to Plan A when your group is formed. 

For further information without obligation send in the coupon below. 

MEDICAL SERVICES (ALBERTA) INCORPORATED 

MEDICAL SERVICES (ALBERTA) INCORPORATED . 

10169 - 104 Street, Edmonton, Ph. GA 4-7355 

Please send me further information on: 

PLAN A GROUPS □ 

PLAN C INDIVIDUAL □ 

A speaker to your group Q 

NAME. | 

ADDRESS... 

TELEPHONE. I 



HEAD OFFICE: 10169- 104 STREET, EDMONTON 
Telephone GA 4-7355 

BRANCHES: CALGARY - LETHBRIDGE - MEDICINE HAT 
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F.U.A. Auto & Fire Insurance 


Agents 


ABEE _ 

ACME_ 

ALLIANCE _ 

ACADIA VALLEY 

ANDREW _ 

ALEX _ 

AIRDRIE _ 

ATHABASCA _ 

ARROWWOOD _ 


_Abee Co-op 

.. Beuer, Wm. H. 
. Bateman, J. W. 
__ Jepps, Wm, T. 

_Koroluk, A. 

McAllister, B. J. 
.. Shapley, W. H. 

_Todd, Jas. S. 

_Walsh, H. 


ECKVILLE_ 

EDBERG _ 

EAGLESHAM_ 

ENCHANT _ 

FORT SASKATCHEWAN .. 

FORT McLEOD _ 

FRIEDENSTAL_ 

FLEET _ 

FERINTOSH_ 

FALHER_ 

FAIRVIEW_ 

FOREMOST _ 

FORESTBURG _ 


... Sambrook, J. K. 

_Scott, D. E. 

_See, Gale T. 

_Wyse, Wm. R. 

_Allanach, Jas. 

Kuss, Adam 

_Chilton, F. J. 

Friedenstal Co-op 

_Gilbert, L. R. 

... Hausauer, H. G. 

_Lemire, Robert 

. Richardson, A. R. 

_Smith, W. 

__Willing, C. C. 


BARONS_ 

RENTLEY 

.. Sloan, A. H. 

....... . . _ Somshor, J. F. 

BASHAW _ 

_ _ _ .. _ Spelrem, B. L. 

BLUFFTON _ 

REAVERLODGE 

_ .. _ .. _ Plank, Chas. 

Powell, W. R. 

BROOKS 

_ _ ... Ellis, J. P.; Rose, V. 

BRANT 

Sellars, B. 

RTTEEALO 

.. ._ _ _ McMorran, A. 

RELT.OY 

Nordvie, C. L. 

BOW ISLAND 

. _ _ _ Phillips, Keith 

BEISEKER_ 

Martz, Leo 

BR.TTCE 

Hisset.t, H. 

BYEMOOR. 

Jameson, G. T 

BURDETT _ 

Kreeft, J. C. 

BOWDEN_ 

Field, Grant 

BROWNVALE _ 

. _ ... . .. Fordyce, A. A. 

BAWT/F 

_ _ .. Grasdal, S. M. 

RRETON 

_ .. _ _ Hanson, H. 

BONNYVILLE _ 

Ohoquet, Marcel 

BERWYN 

_ __ .. .. _ _ Cottrell, P. J. 

BASSANO 

Oraip-,' S. G. 

BTG VALLEY 

Darch, J. H. 

BEAR CANYON 

Erickson, A. R. 

BARRHEAD_ 

Barton, Steve 

ROYLE 

. _ . _ Bayda, W. 

BINDLOSS_ 

Bendall, A. G. 

RTTSBY 

Busby Co-op 

CTJVE 

_ _ _ _ Abelson, A. W. 

CARMANGAY 

Rlimkie, Herbert. 

CZAR. 

... .. _ . .. Brausen, R. P. 

CROSSFIELD _ 

_ _ _ Crockett, C. 

CAYLEY 

Denison, W. H. 

CHTPMAN 

.. _ _ _ _. . Elanik, Mike 

CARBON 

Foster, E. 

CLYDE ... .. 

. .. . ... .. ... Gower, A. N. 

CHATTVTN 

Gregory, A. 

CTJTNY 

... __ ._ _ Hattarty, W. 

CHAMPION 

. .. _ _Knight, T. V. 

CESSEORD 

Kitchen, Geo. 

CALAHOO 

MacDonald, J. J. 

CAMR.OSE 

Mason, J. G. 

COALDALE 

_ _ _ _Oliver, J. F. 

CARSTATRS 

_ _ .. ___Poirier, R. 

CONSORT _ 

_ _ ... _ ... Redel, Jas. C. 

COLINTON _ 

_ .. .. _ Sauve, Wm. E. 

CHINOOK _ 

Schnitz, R. N. 

CT.ARESHOT.M 

Tborbnrn, G. A. 

CARDSTON _ 

Worth, Paul 

DAWSON CREEK _ 

... Comstock Realty & Insurance 

DAPP 

Agency (Dahlen = Dolan) 
Foster, T. B. 

DIDSBURY _ 

_ .. .. ... ... _ _. Holub, J. 

DONALDA 

Gault, E. W. 
Griffin, C. R. 

DAYSLAND _ 

_ .. _ . Kapler, L. 

DELBURNE _ 

DR.TTMHELLER 

. _ .. ._ Paulson, M. C. 

Olsen, T. .T. 

DEWBERRY_ 

Nelson, V. W. 

DETJA 

McBride, F. 

EDSON 

Bergeron, A. ,T. 

ENTLDA 

Chevosky 

ENTWISTLE ___ 

Gylan der, Jean 

ETZIKOM_ 

EGREMONT ..... 

.. ___ _. ... Heck, A. J. 

___ _ _ Manzulenko, John 

ELNORA _ 

ELK POTNT 

_Newman, P.; Mitchell, S. 

Mulak, Fred 

EGERTON ... 

_McKnight, H. 


GAD SB Y_Baker, H. H. 

GLEICHEN_Blaney, Wm. 

GIROUXVILLE_Bouchard, M. 

GALAHAD_Carlson, E. E. 

GRANUM_Munro, L. A. 

GRANDE PRAIRIE_Clark, Wm. 

GRIMSHAW_Pillman, L. 

GRAINGER_Wenger, Jas. B. 

GIBBONS_Toane, V. E. 

HINES CREEK_Sand, L. 0. 

HAYTER_Sheets, R. A. 

HILLSPRING_Thompson, H. 

HILDA _ Ziegler, F. 

INNISFAIL_Kure, E. A. 

IDDESLEIGH_McLaughlin, H. A. 

ISLAY_McLean, Wm. D. 

IRMA_Nissen, H. C. 

IRON SPRINGS_Wright, E. N. 

IRRICANA _1_ Smith, Wm. H. 

JOSEPHBURG _Thomas, L. 

KITSCOTY_Sheppard, E. I. 

KIRRIEMUIR_Tonack, R. L. 

LETHBRIDGE_Bechtel, C. R.; Boyden, R.; Halsted, Owen 

LESLIEVILLE_DeMan, A. 

LOUSANNA_ Duffin, R. 

LEAMAN_Getson, G. R. 

LOMOND_Gray, J. C. 

LAVOY_Harsulla, H. 

LACOMBE_Ingraham, W. L. 

LACOMBE_ _Ingraham, W. L.; Whitney, D. G. 

LAMONT_ Lamont Co-op 

LEGAL_Parent, E. J.; Zilinski, T. 

LE GOFF _Reid, R. 

LLOYDMINSTER_Riome, G. A. 

LANGDON_ Taggart, Fred 

MALLAIG_.'._Amyotte, E. J. 

MORRIN_Bratke, H. A. 

MILO_Chaffee, H. R. 

MILK RIVER_ Chambers, H. L. 

MYRNAM _Haluschak, H. 

METISKOW_Jaques, O. R. 

MEETING CREEK_Korstad, H. M. 

MAYERTHORPE_ Mayerthorpe Co-op 

MEDICINE HAT__=_Anderson, L. 

MADDEN_Miller, Pete 

MORINVILLE_Morinville Co-op 

MUNDARE_Mundare Co-op 

MANNVILLE_McLaughlin, L. 

MARWAYNE_Peck, R. N. 

McLennan _Roy, J. R. 

MAGRATH_Sheer, P. 

McLEOD VALLEY_West, F. G. 

NEW BRIGDEN_Homes, Nelson 

NEW NORWAY_Morton, J. W. 

NORTH STAR_North Star Co-op 

NAMPA_ Signer, W. J. 

NOBLEFORD_Thompson, H. J. 

NANTON _ Youngreen, Robt. 

ONOWAY_1 Carbol, C. 

OKOTOKS_Murray, A. 

OLDS_McGillivray, C. 

OYEN- Schroeder, J. 

OHATON_Scheilke, A. 
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PINCHER CREEK 

PONOKA _ 

PICARDVILLE _ 

PLAMONDON .. 

PROVOST ____ 

PIBROCH .. 

PARADISE VALLEY 


- Watts, F. 

-Auten, F. 

-Landry, J. U. 

Maple Leaf Co-op 

__ McCall, C. E. 

— Regehr, Walter 
.. Venner, Geo. M. 


RED WILLOW_ 

RYLEY_ 

RIVERCOURSE _ 

RAYMOND_ 

ROCKYFORD _ 

RIMBEY _ 

ROSE LYNN_ 

ROUND HILL_ 

RUMSEY _ _ 

RED DEER_ .. 

RANFURLY _ 

ROSALIND _ 

ROCKY MTN. HOUSE 
REDLAND _ 


-Cornellssen, P. 

Manderson; Davidson, John 

- Frickelton, M. J. 

-Graham, R. D. 

-..... MacBeth, J. S. 

-•—McManus, L. R. 

-Orford, R. 

-Perka, S. 

- Pierce, T. 

-Red Deer Co-op 

- Rennie, C. R. 

----Rau, A. 

--— Thompson, Clara 

- Tumoth, L. 


STROME _ 

STETTLER _ 

STONY PLAIN ... 
SMOKY LAKE .... 
SPIRIT RIVER... 
SPIRIT RIVER ... 

STANDARD _ 

STREAMSTOWN 

SEDGEWICK_:. 

STRATHMORE .. 

STAVELY_ 

SEXSMITH .. 

SANGUDO _ 


--— Wisner, Dennis 

.... Tipman; Adams, E. J. 

- Brancroft, D. 

-Viteychuk, J. 

-Czaban, A. 

Czaban, A.; Scott, W. L. 

- Devost, M. E. 

- Dillingham, R. 

—--Falla, A. B. 

- Flynn, F. 

-Harris, G. L. 

-Rycroft, D. F. 

- Thompson, R. L. 


SILVER HEIGHTS 
ST. PAUL__ 


... Stoltz, C. A. 
St. Paul Co-op 


THREE HILLS 

TOFIELD_ 

TILLEY _ 

TABOR ... 

THORHILD ...... 

TWO HILLS .... 

TROCHU 
THORSBY _ 


Bannister, W. F. 

-Crispin, R. 

_Fabian, V. F. 

- Sloane, J. 

---Thorhild Co-op 

_Nikiforuk, V. 

.... Park, G. D. M. 
_Montpetit, L. 


UNITY----— Carruthers, G. L. 


VALLEYVIEW . 

VULCAN _ 

VEGREVILLE . 

VIKING __ 

VERMILION __ 

VILNA _ 


-Froland, W. 

-Bender, H. 

Weller; Sanford, S. A. 

- Viking Co-op 

- 1 -Islay, K. L. 

- Kureluk, Wm. 


WANHAM _ 

WESTASKIWIN 

WESTASKIWIN 

WINTERBURN 

WARSPITE 

WOKING_ 

WAINWRIGHT 
WILLINGDON _ 

WHITELAW_ 

WARNER ... 

WATTS ___ 

WINFIELD_ 

WARWICK _ 

WASKATENAU 


- Cottrell, C. D. 

-Ewart, R. E. 

Ewart, R. E.; Peterson, Ed 

-Hanson, J. H. 

--- Polutranko, J. M. 

--—.. Sawers, Jas. 

- Smith, S. 

- Svekla, N. W. 

-Trahan, M. 

-Mack, Wm. 

-Matheson, A. F. 

—--Hunter, E. 

- Kurceba, Nick 

__ Waskatenau Co-op 


YOUNGSTOWN ___ Ferguson, H. J. 


F.W.U.A. President 
Reports 

by MRS. C. R. BRAITHWAITE 

Another Convention of the A.F.A. 
has become history. I would ordinarly 
give a report, but since Mrs. Sisson’s 
1st Vice-President is to report on “A 
Woman’s Viewpoint of the A.F.A. Con¬ 
vention,, and Mrs. Gibeau, our 2nd 
Vice-President, Mrs. Russel Johnston 
of Helmsdale, our Convenor of Agri¬ 
culture also attended, there is no need 
for me to elaborate, except on one 
thing. There were a number of reso¬ 
lutions on trade that passed unani- 
mosly. But again I confess that I was 
disappointed when no resolution came 
forth from any Agricultural group sug¬ 
gesting that Canada look into the pos¬ 
sibilities of joining or establishing a 
free trade area with other members of 
the Commonwealth. Then I read where 
at Montevideo on February 18th, 1960, 
a treaty was signed by Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru 
and Uruguay establishing a free trade 
area among themselves. The Latin Am¬ 
erican “Seven” have a population of 
144 million people. This is 70% of 
the total of the 20 Latin American Re¬ 
publics. As a unit the population of 
this area constitutes a consumer poten¬ 


tial almost as great as that of European 
Common Market or the United States. 
* * * 

Canadian Education Week is March 
3-11, 1961. Many, many interesting 
things are happening in the educational 
fields. At the Commonwealth Trade 
and Economic Conference held last year 
in Montreal, there developed a “Com- 
monweath Scholarship plan”. One of 
the problems that loom largest on the 
horizons of many commonwealth coun¬ 
tries is the moving towards indepen¬ 
dent status and economic development. 
This calls for technical and technolog¬ 
ical skills. These countries do not have 
their own training institutions so Can¬ 
ada’s contribution would be to bring 
these students to Canadian Universities 
at the rate of 100 to 125 per year. 
Canada will put about one million dol¬ 
lars into this plan. The objective set 
for the Commonwealth Scholarship 
scheme was that perhaps a thousand 
scholars might in due course be study¬ 
ing under its auspices. The United King¬ 
dom undertook to be responsible for 
one-half of the total places and Can¬ 
ada for one quarter of the places 
for study. 

Some of our leading educationalists 
have stated that the trend to earlier 
marriages have deprived our country 
of the contributions of brilliant stu¬ 
dents. Instead their efforts were going 
into buying homes, raising families and 
being generally tied down with every 


day living and responsibilities in the 
years when they could make the great¬ 
est contributions. Women usually left 
education fields before their courses 
were completed. 

In the United States a Women’s Col¬ 
lege plan on doing something about 
this wasteage of woman power. Dr. 
Harry Gideonse, President of the Brook¬ 
lyn College said after a visit to Russia 
that “The wide use of woman’s abilities 
in Soviet Russia could well be the de¬ 
termining factor in the common strug¬ 
gle for world survival”. He recalled 
that in the U.S.S.R. in engineering 
one in every three was a woman! A 
Women’s College, Radcliffe in the 
U.S.A. is going to invite twenty women 
who have shown unusual ability in 
their field, but left their studies for 
marriage and child raising, to enroll 
in this institution in September. There 
will be two groups of students. Some 
will live right in the College. The 
largest group will be the women who 
can attend college only part time. These 
are the Associate Scholars. Each woman 
will be given a grant up to three 
thousand dollars a year. The money 
they receive may be spent on house¬ 
keepers, babysitters or any other kind 
of help they may need to enable them 
to attend courses. The resident scholars 
may get grants extending over as many 
as five years. 

Our big task here in Alberta for the 
F.W.U.A. is to prepare for the Can- 
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adian Conference on Education to be 
held in February, 1962. The Confer¬ 
ence has two principal aims, to as¬ 
sure an exchange of ideas and inform¬ 
ation between the public and those 
responsible for the direction and en¬ 
couragement of education at all levels 
in Canada, and to help create wide 
public understanding and support a- 
mong Canadians for the educational 
development which is essential to meet 
the needs of our growing nation. Sur¬ 
veys will be made into the fields of: 
society. 

1. The Aims of Education in a Free 
Society. 

2. The professional Status of Teach¬ 
ers. 

3. The development of Student Po¬ 
tential. 

4. New Developments in Society. 

5. Financing Education. 

6. Continuing Education. 

7. Research in Education. 

8. The Citizen in Education. 

We all realize that today’s dropouts 
are tomorrow’s unemployed. In a sur- 
very made of school children in Canada 
it was found that only 8% of those 
who enter grade one complete their 
high school education. Only 65% get 
through public school (35 out of 100 
leave school without a grade 8 educa¬ 
tion) 57% enter high school and only 
25% complete grade 12. Industry is 
now requiring grades 12 and 13 with 
academic or vocational training to op¬ 
erate its machines. 

The Board of Education at Roches¬ 
ter, N.Y. provides a three year work 
study program within the high school. 
There, non-academic pupils continue 
their elementry school subjects while 
learning a trade and being paid on 
apprenticeship rate. Raising the legal 
school leaving age, compulsory train¬ 
ing in a trade for non-academic stu¬ 
dents, raising the legal employment 
age and greater discipline in the home 
might all add up to a better educated 
youth for Canada. 


F.U.A. LOCAL NEWS 

The Acme Local No. 801 held a var¬ 
iety bingo in the Ohaton Hall on Jan¬ 
uary 21st, with the net proceeds going 
to the Gold Eye Lake Camp Fund. 
A total of $28.95 was realized from 
it. 

■ _ * * * 

Spruce Valley F.U.A. Local No. 330 
held their Annual Meeting recently. 
The following were re-elected to serve 
for the year—President, Dan Sawalko; 
Vice-President, Nick Zilinski; and Sec¬ 
retary, John Pretula. Mrs. A. Sawalko 
was elected reporter. 


LADY ABERDEEN SCHOLARSHIP FUND 

1. Q. Why should ACWW give Scholarships? 

A. To meet the crying need amongst mature country women and home makers 
for opportunities for training and for wider international experience, a 
need especially urgent in the rapidly developing countries. This need has 
become increasingly evident in the experience of ACWW Member So¬ 
cieties. 

1. Q. How will the Scholarships be financed? 

A. By voluntary contributions from member Societies, donations, endowments 
and legacies from individuals, and we hope also by grants from charit¬ 
able foundations and other outside bodies. Funds received to date: £1,320 
, ($3,696). Up to the first £1,000 ($2,800) will be spent in getting the 

first Scholars into the field as soon as practicable but the long term aim 
is to build up a Capital Fund of at least £10,000 ($30,000). Thereafter 
the interest on this Capital Fund will be used to provide at least one 
major scholarship in each triennial period. ACWW Central Office will do 
the administrative work involved in the scholarship project as its special 
contribution. 

3. Q. For what type of training will the first Scholarships be given? 

A. (i) A scholarship for a year’s training in Practicable Nutrition will be 
awarded as our contribution to the Freedom From Hunger Campaign. 
This gives every member of every member Society of ACWW an 
opportunity to take part in this great campaign to do away with 
hunger all over the world. 

(ii) A shorter term scholarship for either three or six months’ training 
in adult education, home and country crafts and family welfare and 
study of work,done by one or more sister Societies within ACWW. 
This will be awarded as a co-operative effort, the Lady Aberdeen 
Scholarship Fund covering travel costs and out-of-pocket expenses, 
a member Society or Societies providing tuition and hospitality. 

4. Q. Are other types of scholarships envisaged? 

A. Yes, for example: 

(i) To provide an experienced leader for a stated period to give short 
courses of training to local leaders in a country which has asked 
for this help; 

(ii) To assist financially, local leaders from villages to attend short courses 
at a training centre in their own country, or elsewhere, not only 
in nutrition but in the whole range of community welfare; 

(iii) To finance visits by voluntary leaders to other countries to study 
rural community development and the part played in such develop¬ 
ment by voluntary organizations; 

(iv) To finance visits, either individually, or on an excchange basis, of 
farm women and home makers, so that they can study the work 
done in other countries by sister Societies of ACWW. 

5. Q. Who may apply for a Lady Aberdeen Scholarship? 

A. Women in countries where there are ACWW Societies and who have a 
thorough knowledge of work with home makers and/or community devel¬ 
opment at the local group and family level, that is at “the grass roots”. 
Applicants must be sponsored by an ACWW member Society and should 
be either:— 

(a) technically qualified, having already attained the standard required 
in the place where they are to study; 

(b) voluntary workers and/or local leaders for a less technical type of 
scholarship. 

6. Q. Where will the Scholars study? 

A. They will study in countries where appropriate training is available and 
where there is at least one ACWW member Society, whose members will 
give the Scholar all possible help and a warm friendly welcome. In decid¬ 
ing the most suitable place of study for a Scholar the need for economy 
in travel costs will be borne in mind. 

7. Q. Why is it called the Lady Aberdeen Scholarship? 

A. Because Lady Aberdeen took the first vital step towards the calling to¬ 
gether of rural women’s organizations. Our ACWW history gives us a 
picture of this outstanding pioneer. Lady Aberdeen, herself a Scottish 
country woman, was the wife of a man who had been Viceroy of Ireland 
and Governor General of Canada, so that she knew a great deal about 
rural ccommunities. She was a rare character, single-hearted, bound by 
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Report of the F.W.U.A. 
Delegation to the 
Provincial Cabinet 

The F.W.U.A. delegation met the 
Premier of Alberta and Members of 
the Executive Council on January 23, 
1961. Cabinet Ministers present were 
Premier Manning, Hon. R. D. Jorgen¬ 
son, Minister of Welfare; Hon. F. Col- 
born, Minister without Portfolio; Hon. 
Dr. J. D. Ross, Minister of Health; Hon. 
A. R. Patrick, Minister of Industry 
and Development; Hon. E. W. Hinman, 
Provincial -Treasurer; Hon. 0. A. Aal¬ 
borg, Minister of Education; Hon. N. 
A. Willmore, Minister of Lands and 


THE CATTLE COUNTRY 

Up the dusk-enfolded prairie 
Footfall soft and sly. 

Velvet-cushioned, wild and wary, 
Then—the coyote’s cry.. 

Rush of hoofs and roar and rattle,, 
Beasts of blood and breed, 

Twenty thousand frightened cattle. 
Then—the wild stampede. 

Pliant lasso circling wider 
In the frenzied fright, 

Loping horse and cursing rider 
Plunging through the night. 

Rim of dawn and darkness losing, 
Trail of blackened soil; 

Perfume of the sagebrush oozing 
On the air like oil. 

Foothills to the darkness lifting 
Brown and blue and green; 

Warm Alberta sunshine drifting 
Over leagues between. 

That’s the country of the ranges 
Plain and prairie land 

And the God who never changes 
Holds it in His hand. 

E. Pauline Johnson 


Forests; Hon. J. Hartley, Minister of 
Public Works; Hon. A. H. Hooke, Min¬ 
ister of Municipal Affairs; and Hon. 
Gordon Taylor, Minister of Highways. 

F. W. U. A. representatives present 
were Mrs. C. R. Braithwaite, Mrs. F. A. 
Sissions, Mrs. L. Gibeau, Mrs. J. Hall- 
um, Mrs. C. E. Jones, Mrs. Russell 
Johnston and Mrs. F. A. Hicks. 

Mrs. Braithwaite read the brief 
through and as time permitted, all 
phases were discussed as well as the 
resolutions printed in the back and 
others not printed such as Crop In¬ 
surance, Careless Driving, Daylight Sav¬ 
ing time, Membership Promotion and 
assistance with the Junior Camp pro¬ 
ject. 

Nuclear Warfare, True Figures re¬ 
garding Fallout, Stop Nuclear Testing 
and Disamament discussed at length 
but no definite statement given. 

Agricultural School in the South— 
not much hope until enrollment in¬ 
creases at the other schools. 

Special Teachers’ Certificates, High 
School Course, Community Colleges 
and Teacher Status were considered. 
Mr. Aalborg explained the efforts of 
the Department and the Vermilion 
School of Agriculture in the Vermilion 
area and from returns received it was 
apparent that students were not too 
interested. Costs of converting the 
Fairview School into a Community Col¬ 
lege is more that the demand merits 
at present. 

Admittance Procedure for Mental 
Patients discussed and agreed that our 
system did seem most fair but the 
F.W.U.A. Directors will investigate the 
system in Saskatchewan further. 

Price of Drugs, Medical Clinic and 
Expensive Medication considered. There 
is a Special Drug Fund at present but 
just how far the Government can or 
should go is a problem. Considered 
Free Drugs for O.A.P. impractical. 

Agreed that there is a need for a 


her birth and upbringing to have a strong sense of purpose and duty and 
highest standards. Mrs. Watt, President of ACWW, said when Lady 
Aberdeen died in 1939; “There has been sorrow in the hearts of all 
country women at the passing of a great woman: Ishbel, Marchioness 
of Aberdeen and Temair, . . . world citizen, an interpreter of the best 
of humanity in every land, a lover of peace for its own sake .... For 
ten years Lady Aberdeen was the Honorary President of the Associated 
Country Women of the World. We owe our beginnings to her, and our 
debt has increased with the years. If we have made few mistakes intern¬ 
ationally, it is because her wise counsel and unrivalled experience have 
always been at our disposal, and we have full availed ourselves of her 
services and advice .... We can but try to fulfil our destiny as she 
would have wished, in friendship to all, and in the supreme faith of 
ultimate good.” 

Helen Carlton-Smith, Chairman, 

Lady Aberdeen Scholarship Committee 


hostel for women. Metis girls a prob¬ 
lem of education. 

Sites for the new Auxiliary Hospitals 
selected (just the general area). 

Farmers interested in crop insurance 
should contact their D.A.—the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has no indication 
so far that the farmers in Alberta want 
this. 

Agreed that the John Howard Society 
is doing an excellent job. 

It is not necessary for a person to 
have legal training to be appointed 
a magistrate. The Premier certainly 
did not agree that a Judge in a Family 
Court should be a lawyer, rather a 
humanitarian. 

Mr. Patrick told the delegation his 
Department were putting the Acts of 
particular interest to women into a 
book form and when they where ready 
he would contact us. 

Discussion on education of Hutterite 
children quite lengthy. Schools do have 
the same curriculum and do adhere to 
it. Raising the age for leaving school 
should be considered. 


A New Farm Program 

Agriculture Minister Hamilton paint¬ 
ed a glowing picture of the governments 
proposed Rural" Rehabilitation and De¬ 
velopment program when he spoke at 
a recent meeting in Andrew, Alberta. 

Mr. Hamilton pointed out that one- 
third of all farmers in Canada have a 
gross income of $1200 a year or less. 
“Not only is it impossible under present 
conditions for these farmers to improve 
their position but the amount of pro¬ 
duction for which they are responsible 
adds just enough to total production 
to create a dragging effect on the farm¬ 
er who works our better land”, he said. 

Mr. Hamilton said that the govern¬ 
ment had hesitated to put the program 
into effect because of the heavy 
expenditures involved in assisting farm¬ 
ers during the adjustment period. 
But he added: “We think that the 
people of Canada are prepared to sup¬ 
port the Government in putting this 
money into agriculture because it can 
be shown that not only will it help raise 
the standard of living of the farmers 
who make the adjustment, but will also 
have the effect of increasing the total 
wealth of the nation. 

Mr. Hamilton also indicated the pro¬ 
gram involved conservation works to 
improve marginal and sub-marginal 
areas, decentralization of industry into 
rural areas and vocational training for 
farmers moving to other occupations. 
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Homes For 
Senior Citizens 

The construction of 50 homes for 
senior citiizens, 32 of -which have been 
completed, serving the Province of Al¬ 
berta and costing $16,000,000 was part 
of an anti-recession program initiated 
by Premier Manning in 1958. As soon 
as preliminary arrangements can be 
completed the remainder of homes will 
be built. 

In our local area homes are in oper¬ 
ation at Wetaskiwin, Ponoka, Lacombe, 
and Red Deer. Here senior citizens are 
cared for at minimum cost, consistent 
with comfortable living conditions, nec¬ 
essary privacy together with desirable 
mobility and social contacts. Applica¬ 
tions for residence are made to the par¬ 
ticular board of directors of the Foun¬ 
dation, in charge of each home. There 
are no age or residence restrictions, nor 
is there a means test—but prefenence is 
given in cases in greatest need. 

The five acre site for the home is 
purchased and presented to the Minister 
of Public Welfare by the participating 
municipalities. The government builds 
the home, and then turns it over for 
maintenancce and operation to a Foun¬ 
dation, established by Order-in-Council, 
and on which the municipality has rep- 
presentation 

The Foundation prepares an annual 
financial statement, a copy of which is 
submitted to the Minister. The home is 
subject to inspection by the Minister or 
his representative. The participating 
municipality is liable to make good any 
deficit in proportion to its assessment 
to that of any other particicpating muni¬ 
cipality. Surpluses may be used or re¬ 
tained by the Foundation with the ap¬ 
proval of the Minister. 

In the home there are 14 single bed¬ 
rooms for which a charge of $65 per 
month is made, and 18 bedrooms for 
which a charge of $60 per month for 
each occcupancy is made. 

Each bedroom has bathroom facilities. 
Bathing facilities are supplied in each 
bedroom wing. 

There are five lounge areas, a handi¬ 
craft and recreation area, a common 
dining room furnished with tables, each 
seating four persons. 


A matron is in charge and the staff 
prepares and serves meals, maintains 
the common rooms and assists residents 
in the care of their own bedrooms. The 
furnishings throughout are modern and 
conducive to gracious living although 
thei’e may be opportunity for a project 
by a local service club or women’s auxi¬ 
liary. 

The exterior of the building is fur¬ 
nished in stucco and cedar strip and is 
in the form of a U-shaped single storey 
lodge type, with attractive patio in the 
bay. 

There is sufficient space waiting for 
local initiative to landscape the grounds 
and afford an opportunity for the pres¬ 
ent generation to show appreciation of 
the pioneers of our country. 


Newbrook Local 

The Newbrook F.U.A. Local 469 held 
a most successful Workshop in the New¬ 
brook Hall on January 21st with 55 
members attending, which consisted of 
Newbi’ook, Elbridge and Weasel Creek 
locals. 

The topic under discussion was “Or¬ 
ganizational Structure” with a long 
period open for questions. 

Mr. Young and Mrs. Dowhaniuk were 
the guest speakers of the day. A great 
many problems were discussed with 
“Great Achievement”. 

The F.U.A. Ladies of Newbrook ser¬ 
ved a delightful dinner and lunch which 
everyone enjoyed. 



AN EXCELLENT SOURCE OF 
PROTEIN FOR LIVESTOCK . . . 

The Premium Barley used in our Brewing 
process, provides a high protein supplement 
for livestock, in the form of Dried Brewers 
Grains. The supply of these grains for stock- 
men of course, is contingent on over-all 
plant production. 

Place orders at our new Plant offices in 
East Calgary. 


CALGARY BREWING & M/5jING^COTlTD. 
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Order Co-op Chicks and Turkey Poults NOW... 

FOR THE HIGHEST NET INCOME! 


752 LAYERS 

Proven in AJberta RANDOM SAMPLE TEST and 
OTTAWA CENTRAL PRODUCTION TEST, the strain 
cross PARAMOUNT 752 LEGHORN LAYER excels in 
rearing, laying house liveability and egg production. 
Eggs are large, white and strong-shelled. 752 LAYERS 
were 52 cents better than the test average in NET 
INCOME PER CHICK STARTED. The word is going 
around. It's 752's in 1961—everywhere! 


HI-GAIN BROILERS 

PARAMOUNT HI-GAIN BROILERS grow faster, 
put on weight with less feed, live better, and are more 
uniform, meatier, more marketable. Preferred because 
of faster growth, they are tenderer and tastier with 
greater meat to bone ratio. HI-GAIN are first genera¬ 
tion chicks ONLY from two of the best and most 
dependable broiler chicks available. Excellent too for 
home use—cockerels at maturity are gigantic, and pul¬ 
lets are good layers. 


TURKEY POULTS 

Again this year, CO-OP HATCHERIES offer you the 
nationally famous BROWN'S CHINOOK BELT BRONZE 
turkey poults, because of the recognized outstanding 
type and quality of this strain. The eye appeal and 
marketable quality of the finished product is in top 
demand by turkey growers and retailers. First generation 
BROWN STRAIN dressed turkeys win against all com¬ 
petition in Canada and the United States. 



AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT - ORDER NOW 

A COMPLETE LINE OF DUAL PURPOSE C HICKS AND LIGHT AND HEAVY BREEDS 

ALSO AVAILABLE 



*&P HATCHERIES 

Your Farmer-Owned Co-operative" 

ALBERTA POULTRY MARKETERS LTD. 



BRANCHES AT EDMONTON, SOUTH EDMONTON, CAMROSE, LETHBRIDGE, WILLINGDON, TWO HILLS. 
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Congratulations to the C.F.A.! 


The Alberta Wheat Pool salutes the Canadian Federa¬ 
tion of Agriculture on the completion of twenty-five years 
of faithful and rewarding service to the farm people of 
Canada. 


In November, 1935, representatives of farm organizations from across Canada, 
recognized the need of a national voice for agriculture, met in Toronto and established 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 


Over the intervening years the Canadian Federation of Agriculture has remained 
a farmers’ organization, speaking on behalf of farm people whenever the occasion or 
need has arisen. Though the C.F.A. has seldom made headlines, the organization has 
steadfastly fought to protect the interests of farm people and has been successful in 
gaining many changes in legislation benefitting the farmers of the nation. 


The C.F.A., together with the provincial Federations of Agriculture, through their 
sound and well-reasoned approach to farm problems, have gained the respect and con¬ 
fidence of governments and are consulted regularly on matters of concern to farm 
people. The Federations of Agriculture have added to the stature of the farming in¬ 
dustry. 


The Alberta Wheat Pool, with its 50,000 members, is pleased to have been an 
integral part of the Alberta and Canadian Federations of Agriculture since their in¬ 
ception. 


OWNED 


FARMER 


Irs Alberta Pool Elevators m Alberta Farmers'* 





